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, as ~—— = 
To the bee-keeper’s ear C 
s the hum of the bees in the spring, 1, Ob, when should Ris na- tion for-get The val - or- ous deeds of her sons? 
As they come forth at dawn, 2. If mor - tal, when men-aced by death, Stands trem-bling be-fore the dread foe, 
eatin their hives in the lawn, 3. As long as a drop of life’swine In veins of the na-tion re - main, 

And their songs of industry sing. ae es See | 
| eo. ise —— =. = e ts» a 
They fly over vales, = — a oe —- = —_— —__—_— 
Over hills and o’er dales, ‘ wy s s o 

And work through the sun shining hours; j oe a ae s 
They cull and collect, ——— © = a Sop « == 
From each blossom perfect, ee —e edison ° 

The delicious nectar of flowers ; . . ; , “ 

Oh, when should she cease to re-gret The price thro’ which vic-t'ry was w wen? 
And they store it away And friend - ly form, com-ing be-tween, Re - -ceiv-eth death’s ter- ri - ble blow; 
For 0 cold. rainy day, Re-mem-brance should brighten the tombs, Where the forms of ber mar-tyrs were lain. 

In curious, hexagonal cells— = 25 f- oe ~ p sere em <2: 7 2 — 
Not round, nor yet square— C2 p > : : : vase, eases Tea — 
You may think that is queer— pri oT. $ s S stf 

They are like little, beautiful wells. 

- ——nsa te oe cane 
With the cells they make combs, e — ———— Sea 
In their sweet little homes, | a -« _ $ 

That are pure and as white as the snow ; 7 the years are fast fly - ing a - way, As ev - er the years nats done; 
And seal them up tight, If ev - er that mor-tal for - gets, Or ceas- es to rev-’rence his name, 
To exclude air and light, May she show by her trib - ute = flow’t rs, Tho’ years in -to a = Bes — ron, 

And finish them all as they go. Py a= 2 2. 2 PE 3 2 +s : Or me raise 
No artist can hope, On 52 _s 2 2 2 2 — - , a 2 
For ever to cope -- a A —2 —~— eB iE —_—____— {A L— 2 

With this cute little artist, the bee; he Ni 
For her work is so good, 52 os : — - —> =a—t 
And the sweetest of food, . = ee o a $ =. 

And a beautiful picture to see. v a ioe 

A Ww = should the na - tion for - get The val - or - ous deeds of her sons? 
It is a surprise “In - grat - i- tude base,’? we would say, ‘“‘De - serv-ing of in - fi-nite shame.” 
To both palate and eyes, The ,na- tioncan nev - er for - get The val - or - ous deeds of her sons! 

And there’s little doubt that she can - eS 2 “te 
maven re ear | = $ 3 : => = ae: - Ss S - = = = = 

1at is perfect and true, Cray i —tot eS . A te —— Sk Se 2 =| 

That delights the fine senses of man. ? “pe Et es — . —— 9 — eee 4 as 
Now let this suffice— me =. : ms _ —_ a Lg 

3 It’s exquisitely nice— a= = —e =a =. a —. 7? | 

The extract of gay golden-rods, ——— . — -- —J @ = . =. ——, ¢ ole. «- 
And other sweet flowers, $ ~e- -o- \s ~S 
Fresh from the showers— Then cov - er them o - ver with flow’rs, Those no- ble de-fend-ers of ours; 

It is fit for the fairies and gods. | , o—-se , eels _—e-* we AD = i Ha 

MeGrew, Wis. |@52-5 —— a : = —s 2 ft = — | 
+= a ee-e ie et Ele ee tt 


The Blue and the Gray. 





Scatter your flowers alike to-day, 
Over the graves of the blue row gray. 
Time has healed all the Nation’s scars, 
Peace has hushed all] the noise of wars, 
And North and South, and East and West, 
The re L . but one heart in the Nation’s 
reas 

fo grass is green, and the flowers bloom 
A like upon soldier and sallor’s tomb; 
ad scatter your flowers alike to-day, 

ver the graves of the blue and gray. 
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Contributed Articles, 


On Important Apiarian Subjects. 


Do Bees Work on Strawberry Blossoms ? 


BY HON. EUGENE SECOR. 

In an essay read by me at the annual meeting of the Lowa 
State Horticultural Society last winter, I stated that ‘‘ Bees 
seldom work on strawberry blossoms.” 

In the American Bee Journal of March 21, ex-President 
Abbott disputes my statement. He advanced some specious 
arguments to prove that I am mistaken, and says, ‘* The 
strawberry yields both nectar and pollen;” and, again, ‘‘ it 
has been my observation that bees do visit strawberries in 
abundance.” 

I replied to this in the American Bee Journal of April 
11, and in closing called on bee-keepers and others who had 
made observations along this line to give us the facts. I was, 
and am, willing to submit this question to a competent jury of 
bee-keepers and horticulturists. I never had any desire to 
prove that bees do not pollenize strawberry blossoms. 

But while waiting for the evidence to come in, Mr. Abbott, 
in the American Bee Journal of May 2, labors by specious 
and ex-parte statements to break the force of my arguments. 

If the strawberry growers in this country will read his 
last reply to me on page 2838, I think they will conclude that 
if he doesn’t know any more concerning the subject in hand 
than he does about strawberries in general, he is not a safe 
adviser. He may out-talk the farmers in a Missouri Farmers’ 
Institute, but let him come before the Horticultural Societies 
of lowa and make the statement which he does by inference 
that the so-called staminate varieties bear no fruit—and he 
would be laughed at forhis ignorance. When I said ‘‘ perfect 
flowering kinds,” I meant precisely that. I would like to 
have Mr. Abbott name some of the varieties that produce 
** stamens only,” and therefore ‘‘bear no fruit.” Will he 
name the old and familiar Wilson, or Capt. Jack, or Jessie, 


or Beder Wood, or Parker Earl, or Gov. Hoard, or 
any of the other sorts sent out as fertilizers to the 
pistillate varieties? Certainly not, because they do all 


bear fruit. I would like to have him name one variety used 
as a fertilizer that has stamens only. It will be news to some 
of us to learn that the rows planted for fertilizing the main 
crop do not bear fruit, as he intimates. 

But this is all outside of the question before us. 
for the facts, not for more theories. We have had quite too 
many theories already. I would like to know that bees do 
work on strawberry blossoms, and thereby aid in the pollina- 
tion. Since Mr. Abbott has so persistently refused to believe, 
I have taken a little pains to get the testimony of some of my 
friends whom I happened to know were both bee-keepers and 
strawberry growers, and men of trained habits of observation. 
They replied to my questions at once, andin a manner which 
I think will carry more weight than columns of specious 
pleadings. 

The first letteris from William Kimble, of DeWitt, Iowa, 
who raises strawberries by the acre and honey by the ton, and 
reads thus: 


I asked 


‘* Your favor of May 6 is received, and im reply I will say 
that I have been growing strawberries for ten years. I have 
also had from 100 to 150 colonies of bees all the time, and 
have watched carefully for bees on the flowers. It is a fact 
bees seldom ever touch a strawberry blossom. I have three 
acres in full bloom now, and I haven’t seen a single bee on 
them this year. I have seen a stray bee on strawberry blos- 
soms only one year that I recollect, since I have been in the 
fruit business, and it is a fact that they never work on them. 
I wish they did. I have studied the pollen theory, and I as- 
sure you I appreciate the benefit bees are in carrying pollen 
from one blossom to another. It has to get there, or there is 
no fruit. WILLIAM KIMBLE.” 


The next letter is from W. S. Fultz, of Muscatine, Iowa, 
one of the most careful observers I am acquainted with. He 
writes as follows: 


‘* Yours of yesterday is at hand, making inquiry as to how 
long a time I have been growing strawberries, and to what 
extent I have observed bees working on them when in bloom. 


‘*T usually have three acres of strawberries, and aim to 
keep about 30 colonies of bees. At the present writing I have 
three acres of strawberries and 28 colonies of bees in first- 
class condition. My strawberries are now in bloom, and pre- 
sent a lovely sight, and give promise of a bountiful crop. 
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** As you are well aware, I have for the past ten , 
longer, been making a special study of insect-fertijj7 
fruit-bloom, and, in this connection, I have taken p 
notice of the bees that worked on the strawberrie 
bloom, and have never seen but very few bees 
strawberry blossoms, and those few had a very 
pearance; and it always seemed from their actions that they 
were hunting for something that could not be found. yj, 
year I have taken unusual care in watching the strawberricg 
while in bloom, and I am satisfied that there is not at any one 
time an average of one bee to 10,000 blossoms ; and that my 
entire three acres would not furnish enough honey to keep a 
nucleus of one pint of bees alive for one week, if they had no 
other supplies than what is furnished by the strawberry bloom 


‘*At the present time the bees are working on the oaks 
The black oaks in my door yard arein bloom, and the bees 
are fairly roaring on them. In my 22 years’ experience 
raising strawberries I have never known them to get up the 
smallest attempt at a roar on the strawberries when in bloom. 

W. S. Fuurz.” 

The next is G. M. Doolittle, of Borodino, N. Y. He needs 
no introduction, and no certificate of character and qualifica- 
tions from me. He says: 


‘*You are quite right about bees not working to any 
amount on strawberry blossoms. It must be a time of ex. 
treme scarcity to work on either strawberry or blackberry 
blossoms. I have raised strawberries for the past 18 years, 
and only in two years out of that time have I seen bees on the 
blossoms—to say they were at work on them. 
and then a bee will hover over the bed in all years, alight 
down, run over a blossom or two. and go off; but this is no 
more than they do on white daisies, etc., which never yield 
honey. I was told 20 years ago that bees did work largely 
on strawberry bloom, but, like you, years of experience and 
watching say no. G. M. Doouitrrie.” 


Cars, or 
ation of 
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Of course, now 


Dr. C. C. Miller, of Marengo, IIl., says in Gleanings, in 
answer to his own question, ‘‘Do bees work on strawberry 
blooms ?” ‘*I don’t remember ever seeing them at it, and 
I’ve had strawberries by the acre.” 


Talk about nectar in strawberry blossoms! My olfactories 
are reasonably sensitive, but I never could detect much fra- 
grance. Forest City, Lowa. 
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Oueens—Cheap vs. Good Ones. 


BY J. W. ROUSE. 

We notice in the bee-papers from time to time, something 
in regard to the purity of queens, also as to their prolificness, 
etc. I wish to say that buyers of queens are to blame ina 
large measure for unsatisfactory queens—not every one, but 
many, want queens as cheap as possible, but some do want, 
and ask for, a reduction even on a low price. I do not wish to 
blame any one for wanting to be economical, and to save al! 
possible expense, as in many instances bee-keeping is not pay- 
ing, and those that are economizing and not paying unneces- 
sarily high prices are to be commended; but economy can be 
carried too far, and what one would save in expenditure may 
be much more than lost in the use of the cheap article. 

Now as to cheap queens: It is justas easy torear queens 
from good stock as it is from poor. The difference in the 
price of a good queen for breeding, and a poor one, is of little 
consequence, when the number of queens that can be pro- 
duced from them is considered, so that I think in most, if not 
all, cases, breeders of queens use good stock to rear young 
queens from; so I do not think the trouble or complaint comes 
from the use of poor stock as a starter. 


A queen-breeder, to make it pay, has to sell large quanti- 
ties of queens, if sold at alow price, for if there is a honey- 
flow his bees could gather nectar, and the queen-trade has to 
be enough to make up the loss of honey the bees would have 
stored, and pay the queen-breeder for his time spent in work- 
ing to rear queens. ‘To sell queens at a low price, the breeder 
can produce good, strong queens; also as they can be pro- 
duced in any quantity desired; but to sell queens low, the 
breeder cannot be as careful in the selection of ais youug 
queens, and they must be sold quick—that is, the breeder can- 
not afford to keep the queens long enough to know by a tria! 
that his queens are more than ordinarily prolific, if sold as 
untested, or if sold as tested he cannot keep them long 
enough to rear other young queens from them so as to know 
of their absolute (I speak advisedly) purity; for if there 's 
any cross blood (so to speak) in the young queen, it is most 
sure to show in a young queen. If queens are tested long 


enough to know that they are very prolific, and produce well- 
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marked queens and good workers, they are usually sold as 
-plect tested, and generally for breeders. 

It takes time, and time is money, to do all of this, so that 
if buyers of queens want these kinds of queens they must ex- 
pect to pay a higher price for them. 

As to the profit of a good queen over a poor one, there is 
no comparison, as @ poor queen may be kept for one or two 
seasons and her bees produce no surplus at all, where a good 
queen would by her bees produce a surplus; and evenif as 
much as 25 pounds of honey is obtained with a good queen 
over a poor one, this would more than make up the difference 
in the first cost of the two queens. 

I do not wish to make an excuse atall for a queen-breeder 
that will sell poor queens when he knows them to be such, but 
as long as there isa demand for queens ata low price they 
will be furnished, but the buyer must take his chances of get- 
- good queens from these, as he has to test them, and these 


til 
LIne & 


low-priced queens may produce some of the very best, pro- 


vided. of course, good stock is used to start from; and even if 
some prove to be poor, at the price, others may be obtained, 
and in the long run may not cost any more than good queens. 


Mexico, Mo. 
Honey-Dew—Wintering in Utah. 
BY E. 8. LOVESY. 


Much has been written and many questions have been 
asked of late in regard to this so-called honey-dew. I fail to 
see any reason, or cause, why it ever was, or should be called 
by the name ** honey-dew.” The idea that our friends, the 
Stanleys, advance (page 130) that it falls as a dew from 
the heavens cannot be supported or sustained. In regard to 
the question that has been many times asked, as to what 
honey-dew honey is made of, I have waited long for an an- 
swer from some of our prominent bee-keepers. I presume the 
cause that produces it is pretty much the same in all localities ; 
if so, it should be called ** bug-juice.” This is the name given 
to it here by some of our horticulturists. It is produced here 
by very small insects, generally known as the aphis family. 
The grade can be defined to some extent by the particular 
kind of aphis that secrete it. There are several species of 
green and light colored aphis that produce a compound which 
when mixed with a better grade of honey can be passed as 
honey. There are the brown, black and other aphis whose 
secretions can hardly be called honey. The very best grade 
of itis not first-class honey. I have not noticed the bees 
working on it more than once in several years, and as the 
bees always gather the best, itis proof that they find some- 
thing better than the so-called honey-dew. 

The insect sucks the sap from the leaf, and as it passes 
over the leaf a portion of this honey-dew is left sticking on 
the leaf. If we place them undera microscope we find that 
their bodies are largely composed of this honey-dew. 

It has been asserted that ants herd these insects on the 
trees, and thus obtain a supply of food for themselves, but I 
do not vouch for this statement. 


WINTERING BEES IN UTAH. 


Winter has come and gone, and the bees here, as a rule, 
have pulled through in good condition. While we have had 
a moderately mild winter in this Rocky Mountain region, the 
mercury went down to zero about the beginning of the new 
year. The success that I have had the past winter convinces 
me more than ever that I do not want any more sealed covers. 
Our bees invariably die in winter from one of two causes 
they either smother or starve. In zero weather they will 
starve to death with the hive nearly full of honey, unless the 
honey is located immediately above the cluster; hence they 
should be protected so as to absorb all moisture, and keep 
them warm and dry. Under these conditions, if they are 
Strong, with plenty of honey near and over them, they will 
come through the winter all right. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, April 23. 
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“‘Sap-Honey” Instead of Honey-Dew. 
BY JOHN HANDEL. 


Now, after Stanley & S.1 have broken the ice in defense 
of honey-dew honey (see page 130), its friends will creep out 
from under cover by the score, ready to sacrifice time, paper, 
etc., in defending that much-abused colored substitute. So I 
won’t be surprised if this gets crowded outof the American 
Bee Journal. But our colored friend has been kicked so hard, 
and long, that we got into the habit of ‘* going around to the 





back door” when we offered it to the public—and, therefore, 
feel reluctant about coming out. Some may wait for an invi- 
tation from the editor before they ‘‘talk back.” Those hav- 
ing no *“‘ ax to grind,” need some encouragement, in order to 
make them come out boldly and advocate principles and ideas 
which are antagonistic to those expressed by the paid writers. 


The science of our pursuit is suffering because so few are 
allowed to do the thinking, or are encouraged to express their 
thoughts. Few care to criticise the fine-spun theories of the 
paid writers, and unless our bee-papers are not only willing, 
but offer some reward, to those who are able to “‘ talk back,” 
the truth will be smothered by the selfish interests of the few. 


If those who have done so much towards prejudicing the 
people against the use of this double-refined sap-honey (what 
is the matter with that name?) had taken that time in inves- 
tigating the so-called ‘' stuff,” they might have found a great 
deal of good, and really nothing so very nasty init. I see no 
reason why people should be prejudiced against eating this 
natural product, unless it is detrimental to their health. The 
fact that it is a secretion, should not deter milk-using people 
from adding this honey to their diet; and if itis all in the 
name, of the first manipulators of this product, then let us 
change their name, and allow the people to eat it, if they 
like it. 

I have sold hundreds of pounds of this sap-honey in my 
home market, and have never heard any complaint of what I 
sold. (But a few tell me what the other fellow sold them was 
‘“nasty.”) I always sel] it 3 or 4 cents less per pound than 
the best white honey, and find plenty of people who buy it, 
that don’t buy white honey. They buy it because they like it, 
and probably like it because it is cheap. I tell them how to 
take care of it, for so many people have an idea that honey 
should be kept cool, and therefore put it down cellar or in the 
buttery, where it soon absorbs moisture, and if pollen or other 
foreign matter is present, fermentation setsin. This is the 
reason so much sap-honey is not fit to eat; andI think the 
only reason why it is not fit for winter food for the bees is be- 
cause, whether on the summer stand orin the cellar, sufficient 
moisture forms and is absorbed even through the cappings to 
spoil and sour it. 

Sap-honey, when first gathered, has a disagreeable smell, 
especially that from oak leaves, but if kept in a well-venti- 
lated and dry room for a few months, this odor will pass off. 
The smell, probably, has caused more people to despise sap- 
honey than either its looks or taste. Savanna, Ill. 
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Large vs. Small Hives—An Experience. 
BY G. W. M’GUIRE. 


I have read the discussions regarding large and small 
hives with no little interest. Having been a close student of 
bees and their habits for seven years, and having made the 
production of honey a success, I will endeavor to give a bit of 
my experience along this line. 

I have used brood-chambers from 600 up to 2,100 square 
inches, and if the reader were here now (March 29) to witness 
the vim and bustle of those massive hives compared with the 
small ones, you would not hestitate a momentin saying the 
large one was worth three of the small. 


One year a neighbor of mine ordered a queen from an 
Ohio breeder, and introduced her to a colony with 1,136 
square inches of comb surface. After a trial of two seasons, 
this colony gathered no surplus. As they were fine Ital- 
ians, I decided to buy them. Accordingly they were bought 
for $5. I saw at once they had been cramped for room. I 
gave them a brood-chamber of 2,172 square inches of comb 
surface, and fed them until they had a big surplus. 


This colony had usually swarmed early, but now the 
queen remains quiet, filling this massive chamber with brood 
and honey. At the opening of basswood it swarmed. I hived 
the swarm in a 10-frame Simplicity. The flow lasted just 16 
days, and in this time they had filled this hive and a surplus 
of 63 one-pound sections. 

The next spring I bought colonies in four small hives, 
from a man who never made them pay. I wastoo busy to 
transfer them to larger quarters. Now these four did little 
but swarm, while the massive colofiy gave 110 pounds of sur- 
plus honey. I have another colony with 1,800 square inches, 
which always pulls through booming. 

Who has said bees refuse to enter sections from these 
capacious brood-chambers ? In my observation it is just the 
opposite. I have never been able to get bees into the sections 
from my small hives by 5 or 10 days as soon as the large ones. 

When you hive a swarm in one of the large hives, don’t 


be 
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which you can draw surplus year after year, and your dividend 
will not be diminished. 

Some one has objected to so much honey being in the 
brood-chamber. All the better. This surplus that must ac- 
cumulate in the outside combs of these large brood-chambers 
is priceless capital; andis to the bee-keeper what life-boats 
are to the sailor. It will bring fruit a hundred-fold. 

On June 2, 1893, by reference to my scale hive record, 
one of these large colonies gathered 22 pounds from poplar. 
I think I have one of the best localities in the world—a vast 
region of poplar and basswood, among the mountains of west- 
ern North Carolina; a description of which I will give later. 

Dark Ridge, N. C. 
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Golden Queens—Comb Foundation. 


BY EDWIN BEVINS. 

After protesting a good many times, and with consider- 
able emphasis, that I never, never would do it, I have been, 
and gone, and done it. I have just ordered from the South 
one of those golden queens which it is said the St. Joseph con- 
vention sat down upon. The pressure didn’t seem to press 
the life out of them quite, and it is probable that they will do 
business at the old stand for a season or two yet. 


I have recently been reading a part of the discussion 
that has been going on about these yellow bees as compared 
with the 3-banded or leather-colored bees. The writers who 
have a preference for leather-colored queens seem to be in the 
majority, and also to have the best of the argument. It may 
be some satisfaction to them to know that they have the 
President of the United States on their side. Quigley and 
some others have been crying out that they burnt their fingers 
with the golden bees, but their burns didn’t hurt me, and I 
am not going to be satisfied until I burn mine, or find out 
whether there is anything scorching about them or not. 

I am half sorry that I did not send to Doolittle instead of 
sending South. Next spring, if I live until then, and am able 
to handle bees, I shall send to him for a queen or two, 
toenable him to buy a hat for the chap who does the 
talking for him in the American Bee Journal. He is sucha 
handsome-visaged, well-proportioned fellow, that it seems to. 
me to be ashame that Doolittle does not get him some good 
clothes! He has, too, such a persuasive, expectant look and 
attitude that I believe it will be impossible for me to resist his 
appeals for more than another year. 


Somehow, Mr. Editor, I have been saying things that 1 
did not start out tosay atall. What I intended to say is, 
that I have lately received samples of foundation from differ- 
ent makers. Some of these samples have the natural odor of 
beeswax. Other samples, lighter in color, have this odor con- 
spicuously absent. I would like to have your corps of experts 
tell me what makes the difference in odor and color, and also 
which kind each one would prefer for his or her individual 
use. . Leon, Iowa, April 10. 
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Frames or Hives—Which Shall We 


BY 


Handle ? 


WM. 8. BARCLAY. 


In these days of progress in bee-keeping, it has been fre- 
quently suggested that instead of handling frames singly, as 
has been the usual manner of manipulating our colonies, that 
all this inconvenience can be avoided, and much valuable time 
saved in the apiary, by simply handling the hives which con- 
tain the frames holding the bees of the colony to be operated 
upon. 

Reading up the many plausible reasons given for this 
radical change in our labor, we find many things which at a 
casual glance would appear quite attractive. It is not neces- 
sary here to again go over the ground which has already been 
well traveled by those who have an interest in such hives as 
can be handled in such manner as will indeed save much labor, 
but we would suggest that a more prudent course would be to 
meet the question half way; by this we mean that we can use 
such hives as will permit usto handle the hive when neces- 
sary, and at the same time we can take out any frame we 
think it necessary to examine. 

For many years past I have advocated the use of hives 
which contained no observing glass in any part of the hive. 
Almost any expert bee-keeper will tell you that he can almost 
always tell when anything is wrong within the hive, by a close 
inspection of the entrance as the bees pass in and out of the 
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hive. He may not be able to explain this fact go plain! 
you that you will understand it, but he has seen ea 
arouse his suspicions, and he then inspects the colony, fra 
by frame, and thus finds out just what is the matter. em 
did his hive have a back or side glass, it might look go favor 
able within that he would not take the trouble to inspect the 
colony, comb by comb, and would thus fail to find ont any- 
thing wrong until the trouble had gone so far that it was i 
yond remedy. she 

To many of our young bee-keepers, the assertion that any 
trouble within will be suspected by a careful look at the He 
trance, may be very mysterious, and yet if they will talk ;, 
old and expert bee-keepers, they will certainly justify me in 
the position I have taken. : 

Another matter in relation to handling hives insteag of 
frames, if I understand it properly, we. will have to give », 
our suspended frame. I mean the frame which hangs thon 
the rebate, as in the use of the ‘‘Langstroth system.” yj: 
I should be very loth to do, but would rather, in case | found 
it necessary to invert a frame for any purpose whatever, | 
can easily construct a suspended frame in such a manner that 
I can invert the frames, or combs of a full colony, in Jess than 
half an hour, and stil have a lighter, but much stronger 
frame than the one which has only a single triangular top-bar, 
and with but little if any additional cost ; and this course wij| 
avoid the handling of a heavy colony of bees at a time when jt 
is not convenient so to do. 

But as this article has already grown too long, and as the 
suggestion of this frame opens a new question, which I may 
explain in the near future, I will draw it to a close. 


Beaver, Pa. 
sk 
Report of the Utah Convention. 


The Utah Bee-Keepers’ Association met in Salt Lake City, 
on April +, 1895, with Pres. Lovesy in the chair. The Sec. 
retary’s report was read and approved. 

The committee to confer with the railway authorities re- 
ported, and their work was approved, and the committee con- 
tinued until the next meeting. 


The Address of the President. 


Pres. Lovesy’s address followed. He counseled a more 
thorough organization, to be strengthened and extended 
throughout the Territory. ‘* United we stand, divided we fall ;” 
hence it is essential as bee-keepers that we should unite and 
organize for self-preservation. 


DISPOSING OF THE HONEY CROP. 


Referring to markets, and disposing of the honey crop, 
he said bee-keepers should adopt some practical method for 
collecting and disposing of the product of the boney-bee. 
Something of this kind appears to be the only course left to 
prevent the utter demoralization of our home market. He 
also said that transportation unfair charges, and excessive or 
discriminating rates have been a cause of much complaint in 
our Territory. This matter should be agitated until fair or 
reasonable rates are secured. 


EFFECT OF THE FOUL BROOD LAW. 


He asked whether the foul brood law filled the conditions 
necessary for the protection of the bees. If not, it should be 
altered or amended so as to makeit a benefit, or at least a 
protection for the bees and bee-keepers. The law in its pres- 
ent form seemed more of an annoyance than a benefit to bee- 
keepers. He thought the lawshould be amended, not to make 
the bee-industry profitable, but asa protection against con- 
tagious disease. 


THE SPRAYING OF FRUI:-BLOSSOMS. 


With reference to bees and fruit-tree spraying in the blos- 
som, he said this was a subject that every bee-keeper should 
be interested in, as the very existence of the bees is threatened 
by spraying the bloom. Even the fruit-growers themselves 
should recognize the fact that they often suffer greater loss 
than the bee-keepers, as many fruits, plants, seeds, etc., can- 
not be grown profitably without the bees fertilizing them. 
Many seeds, even if grown without fertilization, if sown, they 
will not grow and produce their kind. It should be apparent 
to all that a fraternal feeling should exist between the bee- 
keepers and fruit-growers, that the two industries should 


harmonize for the general good. 

The following letter from Prof. A. J. Cook, the originator 
of the spraying system for fruit-trees, who was employed by 
the government to write up the subject in the United States 
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government reports, and is the highest authority on spraying 
in this country, was read: 
CLAREMONT, Calif., April 2, 1895. 

Mr. E. S. Lovesy—Dear Sir :—Say to your people that 
the codling-moth do not lay eggs until the blossoms fall. Say 
also that the poison is slowly removed, so that it is never wise 
to apply it until necessary. Thus, to spray before the blos- 
coms fall is unwise, tosay nothing about its effects on the 
pees. Noone should spray until blossoms fall. Policy and 
‘ystice alike affirm this. Yours truly, A. J. Cook. 


SIZE AND STYLE OF HIVES, ETC. 


The subject of size and style of hives for this section of 
the country was considered. Various opinions were given, 
but nothing satisfactory was agreed upon. Various hives are 
used in Utah, but no particular kind is adopted. By a large 
number of bee-keepers in Utah county, the 8-frame dovetail 
and American hives are used. Mr. Lovesy prefers the 8 or 
10 frame Lavgstroth hive. He gave an interesting sketch of 
his method of handling beesin them. Mr. Smith, of Heber, 
uses the 8-frame dovetail hive, and while he lives at an alti- 
tude of 7,000 feet, he reports that his bees wintered well. 


Mr. Flack, of Idaho, gave the convention some interesting 
remarks regarding bee-keeping in that State. He uses the 
Langstroth hive. He gave a sketch of his bee-keeping experi- 
ence in Illinois, but thought that Utah and Idaho were pref- 
erable. He had never regretted adopting his present location 
for a home. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as 
follows: 

E. 8S. Lovesy, President; G. N. Dow, Vice-President-at- 
large; and George E. Dudley, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The following County Vice-Presidents were elected : 


Weber county, R. T. Rhees, of View; Cache county, J. J. 
Bell, of Logan; Davis county, J. B. Clark, of Farmington ; 
Tooele county, George Craner, of Tooele; Salt Lake county, 
J. B. Fagg, of East Mill Creek, and William Phillips, of Salt 
Lake City; Utah county, O. B. Huntington, of Springville, 
and George Hone, of Benjamin ; Wasatch county, J. A. Smith, 
of Heber City; Kane county, James L. Bunting, of Kanab ; 
Washington county, Mrs. Woodbury, of St. George; Juab 
county, H. C. L. Jorgensen, of Levan. 

Messrs. H. Taufer, J. B. Clark, G. N. Dow, Wm. Phillips, 
and George E. Dudley were appointed a committee to draft a 
new foul brood law, to be presented for the approval of the 
next bee-keepers’ convention. 

The convention adjourned to meet at the call of the 
President. Gro. E. DuDLEy, Sec. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Ten Weeks for Ten Cents.—This is a “trial 
trip” offer to those who are not now subscribers to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Undoubtedly there are thousands who 
would take this journal regularly if they only had a ‘‘ good 
taste” of it, so as to know what a help it would be to them in 
their work with bees. In order that such bee-keepers may be 
able to get that ‘‘ taste,” the very low offer of ‘‘10 weeks for 
10 cents” is made. 

Now, dear reader, you cannot do a better service than to 
show this offer to your neighbor bee-keeping friends, and urge 
them to send on their 10 cents and get the next 10 numbers 
of the old American Bee Journal. In fact, you could afford 
to send the 10 cents for them, and then after the 10 weeks 
expire, get them as new subscribers for a year. They will be 
easy to secure then, for the 10 numbers will be a fair trial, 
and they will want the Bee Journal regularly if they are at 
all interested in bee-keeping. 

Remember, it’s only 10 cents for 10 weeks, to all not now 
subscribers to the Bee Journal. 


0 


AB C of Bee-Culture.—We have some of these books 
left. and in order to close them out quickly, we renew the low 
offers we made on them. '1. is is the fine cyclopedia of bee-keeping 
by A. L. Root, containing 400 pages and nearly 200 engravings. 
lhe regular price is $1.25, but we will send the American Bee Jour- 
nal one year and the ‘A B ©” bound in cloth—both for only $1.80; 
or the parchment cover (very heavy paper) “‘A B C” and the 
American Bee Journal one year—both together only $1.50. 





Southern Department. 


[Please send all questions relating to bee-keeping in the South direct 
to Dr. Brown. and he will answer in this department.—ED. | 














No. 1.-—-Locating an Apiary—Bee-Management. 


There are very few places in our Southern country where 
there are no honey-yielding plants. The location should, if 
possible, be near the forage. The best forage is found along 
the water-courses, and in the swamps and bottoms, but on 
account of malaria that usually abounds in such low places, it 
would be best to locate the apiary on higher ground. One or 
two miles is not too far for bees to go for forage. I have 
known them to go four miles, but this distance is too great to 
enable them to store much surplus. 


HIVE ARRANGEMENT AND SHADE. 


Ip our climate hives should be arranged with special ref- 
erence to shade. I prefer the shade of fruit-trees. An arbor 
of the scuppernong grape vine makes a grand and dense 
shade. Other varieties of grapes often shed their leaves so 
soon that they answer a poor purpose. For a shade-tree that 
does not get overly large, and has a close, compact foliage, I 
can recommend the Caradeuc plum. While it is a shy bearer, 
the fruit is very delicious. Some varieties of the Japan plums 
also make good shade. The Mimosa, China-berry tree or 
pride of India, and the Sterculia platanifolia, or varnish tree, 
are fine for shade and very ornamental. These trees are only 
suited for culture in the Southern States. Where natural 
shade cannot be had, the next best shade is obtained by using 
pieces of boards for extra cover. The hives should be ar- 
ranged with reference to avoid having the hot afternoon sun 
glaring upon the entrance. In fact, it is best not to allow 
this sun to strike the hive at all; for nearly all the damage to 
combs by melting is caused by the sun pouring on the hive 
between the hours of 12 m. and 3 p.m. 


When starting to keep bees it is best not to commence 
with too many colonies. A half-dozen in well-arranged hives 
would be sufficient to start with. You must learn to handle 
them—practice must be combined with theory. Then as you 
gain knowledge you can enlarge your apiary to a profitable 
size. As knowledge in bee-culture can be conveyed and ob- 
tained more rapidly by the eye than by any other means, a 
few days spent in some well-conducted apiary, under the 
direction of an expert apiarist, would be of immense benefit. 


MISTAKES MADE BY BEGINNERS. 


Beginners often make great mistakes in making their first 
purchases. Instead of consulting some skilled, practical and 
reliable bee-keeper, as to the articles they need, they consult 
some voluminous catalogue of bee-keepers’ supplies, and pick 
out at random articles that are not worth a pewter sixpence 
to any practical apiarist. Of course their money is spent to 
no purpose, and quite likely they will soon abandon the busi- 
ness in disgust. The beginner should be provided with one or 
two good bee-books, which should not only be read but studied; 
and, besides, should take the American Bee Journal, or some 
other good bee-paper. 

I find many persons who keep bees are not book readers, 
but they will take up a bee-paper and snatch out an idea. It 
is to this class that I more especially address myself, and I 
intend to make my talk on bee-matters plan, simple and 
practical. 

KNOWLEDGE OF THE BEE NECESSARY. 


One of the very first requisites towards successful bee- 
keeping is a knowledge of the nature and temper of the 
honey-bee, and of the means by which the insect’s irascibility 
can be controlled. 

The bee when out foraging never acts on the offensive— 
always on the defensive. But when its hive is threatened to 
be disturbed ; or its stores taken; or when excited by dis- 
agreeable odors; or by persons standing in its range of flight ; 
or by striking at it or pinching it, etc., its actions may be both 
defensive and offensive. 


WHAT TO DO WHEN STUNG. 


When stung, the sting should be immediately removed, or 
the strong muscles that drive it, and still adhere to its base, 
will force it deeper into the wound. It should always be 
scraped out, and not pulled out with the thumb and finger, 
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which would squeeze the poison-sac and inject more venom 
into the wound. When stung, remove the sting as quickly as 
possible. If stung on the hand, instantly pass it against the 
corner of the hive. 

In many cases the sting of a bee is attended with much 
pain and swelling, while in others there are no ill-effects pro- 
duced whatever. There is no doubt that the system can soon 
become inured to the poison so that no bad effects are pro- 
duced. The writer well recollects the time when a bee-sting 
was very painful to him, and was always attended with much 
pain and welling; but now he would rather, at any time, be 
stung by a bee than be pricked by a thorn. 

Many remedies have been suggested for stings, and while 
they all may do good in some cases, in others they fail. As 
formic acid is the principal constituent of the poison, it seems 
that those remedies that contain an alkali—such as ammonia, 
soda, etc., prove the most efficacious. A continued application 
of cold water to the part stung is most excellent, and usually 
prevents the pain and swelling. Tincture of iodine applied to 
the wound is said to be efficacious. 

While it is impossible to work much among bees and never 
get stung, it is also possible in most of cases to keep them 
** peaceably inclined,” so that stings need be few and far be- 
tween. One person possesses no more ‘*‘ charms” in handling 
bees than another, if the same laws and rules are observed. 


DIRECTIONS FOR HANDLING BEES. 


In all our operations with our bees we must use gentle- 
ness. All quick, sudden jars and motions irritate them. Bees 
are always more gentle and less inclined to sting when they 
are gathering plenty of honey; and at such times the hives 
can be opened with very little danger; whereas, when there 
is a dearth of honey, the inmates of the same hive might show 
a great spirit of resentment. 

I have observed that color exerts some influence on the 
temper of this insect. I have found thatdark shades of cloth- 
ing, and particularly red, are more distasteful to them than 
white. Hence, when working among them use light-colored 
clothes. 

When opening a hive, always stand on the side opposite 
to the wind, and neverin front of the entrance. It is bee- 
nature, when alarmed, for the insect to take to its stores and 
gorge itself with honey. When in this condition they never 
sting unless struck at or squeezed. Most writers tell us that 
this engorgement of the honey-sac soothes the anger of the 
insect and makes it peaceable. While this is partly true, in 
the main it is incorrect. When the honey-receptacle is en- 
gorged, the abdomen is much distended, which deprives the 
bee of making the necessary muscular action of this portion 
of the body in order to bring the sting into a proper position 
for a thrust. 

In order to guard against bees crawling up the arms and 
legs, it is best to confine the sleeves at the wrists with elastic 
bands, and to pull the socks over the bottom of the pants. It 
is best not to work among bees after dark, for they cannot 
see to fly, and at such times are great at crawling, and will 
** poke their noses ” into every little opening about the clothing. 
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) Canadian Beedom, 


Conducted by * BEE-MASTER.” 





A Cold Snap. 


After preternaturally warm weather for about two weeks, 
during which the thermometer several times hovered between 
90° and 100°, there came on Sunday, May 12, ‘‘a frost, a 
nipping frost,” the mercury going down in the most favored 
parts of Canadian beedom to 24° or 26°. A clean sweep is 
made of the fruit-blossoms, hence the supply of honey from 
that source will be nil. But probably the most serious injury 
to the bee-keeping industry will be from the chilling of young 
brood. The unusually hot weather for two weeks previously 
had stimulated brood-rearing to the greatest possible extent, 
and no doubt many colonies found it impossible to nourish 
their babies in a sufficient degree to keep them alive. The 
extreme cold has now continued for a whole week. Last night 
(May 19) ice formed to the thickness of a quarter of an inch. 
For a week there has been no let-up to admit of an examina- 
tion to what extent colonies have been checked and injured by 
chilled brood. 

The 10 nuclei from Florida, spoken of in a previous issue 
of Canadian Beedom, arrived on May 11, and it will be inter- 
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esting to note, when it is ‘possible to do so, how the 
stood a whole week’s exposure to weather which at thj 
of the year may, without exaggeration, be called ** Arctic.” 
However this particular importation may turn out, it js rathe 
a damper on the project of getting bees from the South with ’ 
view to profit from building nuclei up into strong color ® 
capable of yielding a remunerative surplus of honey the ca, . 
season. " 
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Bee-Keeping as a Specialty. 


The editor of the Bee-Keepers’ Review is frank enoug) to 
own that there are places where bee-keeping can no longer jp 
followed successfully as a specialty, because the returns arp 
too uncertain, and says he sees no good in trying to make it 
appear otherwise. This is a sensible view to take of the 
subject. 

Celery-growing is pursued as a specialty in the vicinity of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., but there are few localities in which } 
can be done to advantage. 


The soil and climate are ahem 
adapted to thiscrop. In many places this vegetable is growy 
under difficulties. It can be done, but it is at a disadvantage. 
The same fact should be recognized in regard to bee-keeping, 
In districts particularly well adapted to this pursuit, it is wise 
and well to follow it extensively ; in others less favorably git. 
uated, it should be carried on with caution, not putting ql 
the eggs into one basket, lest peradventure there may bea 
spill. 
en ae 


Five-Banded Bees. 


Part of the report of the Michigan State Apicultural Station, published 
the Bee- Keepers’ Review. 

Having a desire to test the so-called five-banded bees, | 
introduced two queens of this variety in the spring of 1894, 
As in the case of so many other experiments, the unfavorable 
character of the season prevented anything like a fair test to 
their abilities as honey-gatherers, yet it can be said that 
nothing appeared to show that they were lacking in this re- 
spect. Though called ‘‘ golden Italians,” I would have pro- 
nounced them anything but Italians judging from the disposi- 
tion they exhibited. While they are not the most irascible of 
bees, they are yet very nervous and quick to manifest a 
recognition of intrusion, from which characteristic I should 
have judged them to be largely of Syrian blood. But the 
most marked characteristic exhibited by at least one of two 
colonies was an inclination to rob. If there was any attack 
to be attempted on a colony, or by chance to pry into a case 
of honey, about one-balf the would-be thieves, out of a large 
apiary, were from one or both of these colonies. It is to be 
hoped that this peculiarity may stand them in stead in the 
gathering of nectar when an opportunity occurs. 

Lapeer, Mich. R. L. TAYLOR. 

E. E. Hasty, in his ‘*Condensed View” says: ‘* Mr. Tay- 
lor also reports four cellar-placed colonies, with everything 
right as far as could be seen, but bees all dead. They differed 
from the live ones simply in being ‘improved’ five-banded 
stock. Lend us a pin to stick here, somebody. Know- 
ing smile of the ‘told you so’ species, from Mr. Alley.” 

Probably the same kind of ‘‘ knowing smile ” will over- 
spread the faces of others who might be named, for it cannot 
be denied that there is a very general impression among bee- 
keepers who have no axe to grind, that these five-banded 
beauties are apt to show a certain delicacy of constitution. 
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Bees in Manitoba. 
The following appeared in a recent number of the 
Farmers’ Advocate : 


This is the earliest I have ever taken my bees out of their 
winter quarters. April 7 was the earliest until this year, 
when I took them outon April 1. They are in better condl- 
tion this year than I ever had them before—plenty of bees, 
and plenty of stores, and all healthy. About 80 per cent. of 
the number I putin last fall came through all right. They 
are gathering a little pollen already. 

I had very good success with them last season. | 


got 


about 10U pounds of extracted honey from each colony. | 
use the Jones hive and find it the best for general use, for 
gathering honey and for putting them away in the winter. I 
have-used the Langstroth and found it all right as far as the 





storing of honey went, but as there is no space to pack with 
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. @ the bees did not winter as well in it as in the Jones hive. 
+ Lave discarded the combination hives, as [found it did not 
et have too many kinds in operation. G. G. GuNN. 

p*” Gonor, Manitoba, April 11. 
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Questions @> Answers, 


CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 





ions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. | 


Quest! 


Italianizing and Keeping Bees Pure. 





[ have purchased nine colonies of hybrids and blacks, 
four of them being hived in old hives, which seems to be con- 
trary to G. P. Hachenberg’s experience, as related on page 


YR 


| am desirous of Italianizing my hybrids, and, of course, 
refer to my text-book, and there I am advised to purchase a 
hoice tested queen and rear my own queens from her. So 
far. so good; but after this choice queen has reared Italian 
stock, and I proceed to rear queens in tbat hive, how am I to 
sufficient virgin queens mated to queen nine colonies, 
when I have only the one colony of Italians, all the rest being 
hybrids ? A. R. G. 


ANSWER.—No, you’re not very badly mixed, but you may 
as well make up your mind that keeping bees ptre is not as 
easy as keeping chickens or cattle pure. Your tested queen 
will in a few weeks be surrounded by a family of pure Italian 
workers and drones, but as you suspect, the virgin queens 
reared from the tested queen will have a better chance to 
meet black than yellow drones. You may use drone-traps and 
suppress all but the yellow drones, but very likely your neigh- 
bors will furnish a good supply of dark drones. But if you 
requeen all your colonies from the tested queen, these new 
queens, even though they meet pure black drones, will rear 
pure Italian drones, or at least practically so, and next season 
all young queens will have a much better chance to meet yel- 
low drones. So you can goon, constantly weeding out unde- 
sirable stock, but you may have to do moreor less of that 
weeding for years if black bees are around you. 

You may buy untested queens for each one of your colo- 
nies, and the chances of your young queens will be better. 
Suppose you buy a tested queen of the very best kind for each 
colony. New queens will be reared next year, whether you 
will or no, and with black or hybrid bees all around you the 
‘hance for impure mating will be pretty good. I think you 
will find it a work of time to have all pure Italians, no matter 
what your plan, unless there are no impure bees about you. 


i <2 + 


Transferring and General Management. 


I am just making a beginning in bee-keeping this spring. 
| already have a colony in a box-hive, and I have purchased 
the increase from the colonies of some of my neighbors, | 
furnishing the hives (which are the 10-frame Dovetailed) to 
put the new swarms in. 

1. I wish to transfer the bees in the box-hive to one of my 
new 10-frame hives, and propose following ‘* Heddon’s short 
way ’’—that is, drumming a portion of the bees and the queen 
from the old hive into a forcing-box, and then giving them to 
the new hive, and allowing the old hive to stand for 21 days, 
when the brood will be hatched, and can then be driven into 
the new hive. Do you think well of this plan? a—If the old 
hive and brood with a portion of the bees are allowed to stand 
for 21 days, will they not rear a queen ? and if so, what shall 
I do with her ? b—Will the bees of the new hive receive kindly 
the newcomers from the old hive at the expiration of 21 days? 


2. My hives are all 10-frame, with full sheets of founda- 
tion in the frames. In hiving swarms, shall I give them the 
LO Teas at once, ora lesser number, using the division- 
board 7 

3. Should the super and sections be put on at once when 
a swarm is hived ? or not until the frames in the lower story 
are pretty well filled ? 

4. What is the best wa,’ for artificial swarming ? 

_o. My place is surrounded with great apple orchards, 
which blossomed very profusely this spring, but my bees paid 
no attention to them. Can you account for this ? 

Ben Avon, Pa. H. P. J. 


ANSWERS.—1. The plan is good. a—Most likely the 
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young queen will be there all right, and if you are anxious for * 
increase you can make another ‘‘drive” and put all the bees 
in a new hive, or you can unite al! with the first ‘‘ drive,” and 
the bees will take care of the queen-business without any at- 
tention on your part. b—Yes, at that time, while bees are 
busy gathering, there is little trouble about uniting bees in 
any sort of style. After the harvest has closed they don’t 
take so kindly to newcomers. 

2. In working for comb honey, better give only about five 
frames at the start, then add the remainder when these are 
filled. 

3. Don’t put on sections at once unless you have a queen- 
excluder over the brood-frames. And don’t wait for the 
frames to be pretty well filled, but put on sections in perhaps 
a couple of days, when the queen has got fairly to work laying. 


4. That’s a hard question. Depends much on what you 
have, what you want, what you know, your pasturage, and 
perhaps other things. On the whole, I think the best thing is 
to read up in the books, then try to decide what plan will suit 
you best. In a place like mine, where it is a somewhat un- 
certain matter what will be in two weeks from any given 
time, I like the plan of starting nuclei, then as soon as the 
young queen gets to laying fill up so as to make a full colony 
by taking one or two combs with adhering bees from each col- 
ony that can spare. In that way you are not caught witha 
lot of weaklings by a sudden stoppage of the honey-flow. 

5. Lam not sureI can. If the weather was too bad for 
bees to be out, of course they would not work on fruit-bloom, 
but if weather was such that bees were flying freely, and they 
paid no attention to apple-bloom, I should say there was some- 
thing they could do better on, but I have not the slightest idea 
what it might be. 


MAAAAAABAAAAAAAABABABAAAAAAAAABAAAAAABAAAAABABABAAS 


A Big Offer.—Send two new subscribers to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for one year, at 51.00 each, and get as your 
premium a free copy of Root’s ‘*‘ ABC of Bee-Culture ” bound 
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in cloth. This offer will hold good only so long as the present 
stock of books holds out; so you’d better send your order 
within a couple of weeks. It’s a big offer, and you ought not 
to miss it. It is a 400-page encyclopedia of bee-keeping, fully 
illustrated. Over 60,000 copies have already been sold. The 
regular price, postpaid, is $1.25; or we will clnb it with the 
American Bee Journal for a year—both for only $1.80. 
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Editorial Budget, 


Memorial Day has come once more, and again with 
beautiful flowers will be decorated the graves of our Nation’s 
heroic dead. In commemoration of the solemn event, a song 

‘*When Should the Nation Forget ?”—is published in the 
Bee Journal this week, which doubtless will please many of 
those who can sing. Have the whole family learn it, and 
make the ‘* chorus ” ring. 





~t 3 


Rev. E. T. Abbott’s Labors as lecturer on Prac- 
tical Apiculture and the Poultry Yard, at Institutes under the 
care of the Missouri State Board of Agriculture during the 
the past year, have been highly appreciated by that body, and 
he is again engaged in the same capacity for another series 
of lectures. The appropriation for farmers’ institute work, 
made by the 38th General Assembly of Missouri, is $6,000, 
which with about $2,000 still in the hands of the State 
Board, will enable them to hold about 40 meetings during the 
next biennial period. Missouri is moving on! 


-——o @_ - 


Please Mention the Bee Journal when writ- 
ing toany of the advertisers in this paper. You may think 
it unnecessary to do so, but to the advertiser and to the pub- 
lishers of the American Bee Journal it is a very important 
matter. by saying, ‘‘ Il saw your advertisement in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal,” you will be showing the advertiser where it 
pays him best to advertise, and also it will help the publishers 
of the American Bee Journal to hold such advertisers regu- 
larly, as they will patronize more liberally those papers that 
bring the most returns. So please don’t forget to always men- 
tion the Bee Journal when writing to its advertisers. 


—— OE 


This Number Closes Three Wears of the 
American Bee Journal under its present management. Having 
scarcely any acquaintance with bee-keepers three years ago, 
it was indeed a risky thing to take the responsibility of con- 
ducting this journal, especially as I was to follow one who had 
successfully edited and published it for nearly a score of 
years. But the years have come and gone, and still the old 
American Bee Journal moves on, and now gives promise of 
greater success in the future than it has ever enjoyed in the 
past. 

I feel deeply grateful to all who have so kindly assisted 
and encouraged mein my arduous but pleasant labors, and 
truly I have never had any cause for complaint of the lack of 
the most cordial letters of appreciation of my efforts since 
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assuming the editorship of the American Bee Journa). I was 
reminded of this fact, upon receipt of the following letter 
dated April 26, 1895, writen by one of those who reply to 
queries in the Question-Box department, and who liyes east 
of Chicago: 


FRIEND YorK :—I am pleased to see that there igs , 


. 10 retro. 
grade in the American Bee Journal. ‘‘ Excelsior” Seems to 
be your motto, and progression your rule. This is as jt should 


be, and is the only way by which you can expect the Support 
of the bee-keeping public. , 

I have watched your course as a bee-editor closely, ang 
have found that you was constantly ‘‘ keeping up to the 
mark,” and leading (as you should) rather than following. I 
nave admired your manly, independent course, and have been 
pleased to see that no favoritisms have crept in, and that you 
have ever been fair and impartial. 

I trust that you will continue as you have begun, and wij 
not weary in well-doing. * % % 


Though I have never claimed to be super-human, ang 
have only endeavored to do my duty as I saw it, still there js 
a satisfaction in feeling that my efforts have been, and are, 
appreciated by those who take and read the American Bee 
Journal for the apicultural] information which it contains, 

Another of the ‘‘repliers” in the Question-Box (after 
reading the exceedingly foolish, yet amusing, criticisms of the 
American Bee Journal and its editor, made by some), sends 
the following, which he thinks quite aptly illustrates the cage 
in question : 


FRIEND YorK :—After having read certain senseless criti- 
cisms of yourself and the American Bee Journal, I was re. 
minded of this story: 

A man ina public position was belabored by an envious 
rival to whom he paid no attention. Some of his friends said: 
** Why don’t you silence the fellow ?” 

He replied: ‘'I once knew of alittle dog that would go 
out night after night and bark atthe moon. Would bark at 
it by the hour.” 

His friends waited for him to finish the story, but he re- 
mained silent, and they said: ‘* Wel), whatof it?” 

‘*Oh, nothing; the moon kept right on.” 

Friend York, the American Bee Journal] may as well take 
the part of the moon. eee 

> o-_ > 


The Toronto Convention.—Secretary Hutchin- 
son desires this notice given in regard to the next meeting of 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ Association : 


The North American, as we all know, will hold its meet- 
ing this year in Toronto, Canada, during the Industrial Fair 
in September. Bro. Holtermann has already secured the 
auditorium of the Norman School as a place for holding the 
meeting. It is none too soon now to begin thinking abouta 
programme, and I would be thankful if bee-keepers would 
write to me and suggest topics that they would like to have on 
the programme. W. Z. HuTcurnson, Sec. 

Flint, Mich. 

toe 


Hon. Geo. E. Hilton, who is a member of the 
Michigan legislature, is also a well-known bee-keeper and 
supply-dealer. A correspondent at Lansing, in one of a series 
of letters to Mr. Hilton’s county newspaper, had this to say in 
his letter published May 9: 


Hon. Geo. E. Hilton returned from a week’s stay at his 
home yesterday. .He is receiving many congratulations from 
his colieagues upon the fact that he is the proud father of a 
nice little girl. Time bears out the prediction made in the 
first of this series of letters, that Mr. Hilton would prove to be 
one of the most popular as well as active and useful members 
of the House. No man is more highly respected than he, and 
no man in either House has more friends. He has much i- 
fluence, and it is needless to say to Newaygo county readers 
that it is never exerted in a bad cause. 


It seems to be invariably the case that wherever a bee- 
keepor is elected to some important public office, a good man 


is found. The Bee Journal congratulates both Mr. Hilton and 
his constituents. 


Ten weeks for ten cents. See page 345. 
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Giant Bee of India.—Ruth E. Taylor, of Bellona, 
N. Y., the Secretary of the Ontario County Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
sends the following ‘** Petition,” with the request that 
blished in the American Bee Journal : 


ciation, 
it be pu 

Whereas, The Honorable Secretary of Agriculture, in 
his last report to the President, says: ‘*The Entomologist 
strongly recommended as a part of the work of this fiscal 
year, the attempt to introduce into the United States from 
Ceylon the giant bee of India ; 

" WereAs, It now remains with the bee-keepers and 
farmers to unite in petitioning the proper authorities to carry 
out the work recommended by the Entomologist; therefore, 
Resolved, That we, the bee-keepers of Ontario County, 
New York, in convention assembled, respectfully ask the pub- 
lishers of the bee-papers to print and distribute with their 
paper a petition to be circulated by each subscriber. The ex- 
tra expense to be shared pro rata by the various bee-keepers’ 
societies throughout the United States. 

Signed, C. A. OLMSTEAD, 
E. H. Perry, 
EDWIN HUTCHINSON, 
RutH E. Taytor, Sec. Committee on Resolutions. 
Bellona, N. Y., May 6, 1895. 


It seems to me, that, so long as nearly all the testimony 
is against the feasibility of getting any benefit from ‘‘ Apis 
dorsata,” it would hardly be a desirable thing to go to any ex- 
pense in the matter. If the government has any money to 


spend in advancing the interests of the bee-keepers of the 
United States, I think there are scores of other ways in which 
it could be applied that would result in infinitely more good 


to the pursuitin general. If the North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association could secure a grant from the goverment, such 
as the Ontario (Canada) Bee-Keepers’ Association has, I be- 
lieve much more practical benefit would come outof it than 
to spend the same amount on an effort to domesticate the 
‘‘big stingers”’ of India. 

By the way, I have yet to hear that very many of our best 
and leading apiarists are asking for the importation of ‘‘ Apis 
dorsata.” If more thana half dozen of them are really in 
earnest about the matter, it will be news. 

Pe ES 

Hon. Eugene Secor, of Forest City, Iowa, has 
been publishing a valuable series of articleson ‘* Tree-Plant- 
ing,” in his local newspaper, in which he considers the ques- 
tions, what to plant, how to plant, and where to plant. He 
advises against such varieties as the cottonwood and the Lom- 
bardy and white poplars, and points out that there are at 
least 50 varieties of decidous trees of much higher commer- 
cial value, which do well in the Northwest, besides a very fair 
list of evergreens and conifers. He suggests dealing direct 
with growers of stock rather than with agents, who may or 
may not be reliable, and he urges the planter to get reliable 
information, as a means to which he calls attention to the 
fact that there are five horticultural societies in Iowa, not run 
to make money, but to disseminate information such as the 
planter needs. 

No better authority on this subject, than Mr. Secor, could 
well be found. Honey-yielding trees will also have a chance. 

—__—~--»____— 


7 Unlawful to Adulterate Honey.—aA subscriber 
living in California, in a letter dated May 14, writes thus: 


I heard that the recent legislature of this State passed an 
act making it unlawful to adulterate honey. Shortly after 
the adjournment of that body Gov. Budd signed the Act, and 
it became alaw. I have not seen the Act, and do not know 
much about it. Iam not sure that the person who told me 
about this law read the item or telegram rightly, but I am in- 
Clined to think he did. I wi. look the matter up some day 
that I happen in # law office, or meet one of the members of 
the late legislature. 


see-keepers will be interested to know all about this. I 
trust our good friend who reports the above, will soon find out 
all about it, and send whatever he learns in regard to it. 





Among the Bee-Papers 


Conducted by *“*GLEANER.” 








WHAT TO DO WITH UNFINISHED SECTIONS. 


The best and most profitable way for the average bee- 
keeper to dispose of unfinished sections, I am convinced, is to 
extract all that will not sell as second grade for as much as 
extracted honey will bring, and use them for bait sections the 
next season. There is a value in these nice, white combs for 
this purpose, that is not appreciated by very many.—H. R. 
Boardman, in Gleanings. 


LINING FOR SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTORS. 


The best inside lining for a solar wax-extractor of small 
size is Russiairon. Zine and galvanized iron would darken 
the wax, and, besides, would reflect back too much of the 
light. Of course, if you can get an asphaltum that will not be 
affected by the heat or the wax it will make no difference 
what metal you use. The asphaltum used by photo-stock 
dealers for painting developing-trays would be about the 
thing. For large-sized extractors there is nothing better than 
matched boards of butternut-wood, or something that will not 
shrink much, These, of course, should be painted black.— 
Gleanings. 


BEE-PARALYSIS—CONTAGIOUS, BUT NOT HEREDITARY. 


T. S. Ford, of Columbia, Miss., in Review, takes the 
ground that bee-paralysis is contagious and not hereditary. 
The introduction of an infected queen would infect a colony, 
but an infected worker, he thinks, would do the same thing. 
He says: 

‘*The discussion in reference to this subject that has been 
going on at intervals for the past year has led me to believe 
that the disease is not so virulently infectious as I first be- 
lieved. The rapid spread of the infection through my own 
apiary may have been due to the fact that my hives were all 
under one shelter, and not over a foot apart. Doubtless it is 
a daily occurence for bees to enter the wrong hive by mistake 
and in this way diseased bees could infect a healthy colony. 
And if it spreads by contact as Baldensperger thinks, robber 
bees in the act of cleaning out a diseased colony could get the 
bacillus, and in this way carry home the seeds of the malady.” 


SPREADING BROOD IN SPRING. 


There is much said recently in the American Bee Journal 
about the practice of spreading brood in the spring, the major- 
ity taking ground against it. It is very safe advice when 
applied to the bee-keeper in the cold corners of the East; but 
here in California the spreading of brood can be indulged in 
with but little danger to the colony, and it is largely practiced 
here in the spring. Itis safe to say that all of the leading 
bee-keepers do thus enlarge the brood-nest, and equalize until 
the honey-harvest commences. It pays in dollars.—Rambler, 
in Gleanings. 

AN AVERAGE YIELD OF HONEY. 


I think some will read with a little surprise the statement 
of Chas. Dadant (page 293) that their average yield does not 
exceed 50 pounds of extracted honey per colony. It only 
shows that he observes more closely than the majority. For I 
have an idea that a great many suppose their average yield to 
be away above what it is, and would be somewhat surprised at 
the result if they should keep an accurate record and figure 
the average. Even those who do keep a record have a kind 
of misty idea that their average is a good deal more than the 
figures will show. Such a one will think: ‘* My average 
crop is about 75 pounds, but for the past seven years the crop 
has always fallen below the average, never exceeding 50 
pounds.” He’s waiting for his crop to come up, but doesn’t 
seem to think that his average has been pulled down to per- 
haps 30 pounds. 

SECURING THE BEST BEES. 


B. Taylor, in Review, tells how he manages. The colo- 
nies that first build up and swarm are the ones he breeds 
from. The mother colony is left on the old stand so as to be 
strong to rear good queen-cells, and these cells are used for 
others. He further says: 

**After I have started enough nurseries in this way to 
supply me with queens, each swarm is set where the parent 
colony stood, the supers are moved to it, a queen-excluding 
honey-board being put under it, and the parent colony moved 
to the other end of the same stand, with its entrance turned 
in the opposite direction from the new swarm. I want all the 
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field-bees in the new swarm to keep it strong, for it is from 
these new swarms that comes 80 per cent. of the white honey 
crop. 

‘*‘T can get more white honey by hiving these new swarms 
in hives with only starters of comb foundation in the brood- 
frames. In theory I do not intend to winter these colonies, 
but to work them for all the surplus they can be forced to pro- 
duce, then unite them in the fall with the parent colonies 
This I do by setting the prime swarm on top of the 
parent colony with a queen-excluding honey-board between 
them, having first removed the old queen. If the new swarm 
is very populous, I will set the two together without the honey- 
board and winter them in the two-story hive; in fact, this 


may be the best in all cases where the colonies are very strong 
in bees.” 


DRONES AND SWARMING. 


Says Doolittle in Gleanings: ‘*There are a few bee- 
keepers who argue that, if all drones and drone-comb are kept 
out of the hive it would be, to some extent, a preventive of 
swarming; but with me I have failed to see that this matter 
of drones has had anything to do with the matter of swarming 
whatever ; for I have several] times had hybrid colonies in my 
apiary, from which I have taken all drone-combs, and not 
allowed them to rear drones, because I did not want my yonng 
queens to meet such drones; yet, so far as I could see, these 
colonies swarmed as promptly as did those having drones. 
From my experience in the past I would say that itis not 
practical to try to keep all drone-comb out of any hive, but, 
rather, have just one frame in each and every hive, having 
from six to twelve square inches of drone-comb in it, and have 
such comb stand in a certain place in each hive, so that the 
apiarist may know just where it is; then every 20 days open 
the hives from which it is desired that no drones shal] fly, and 
decapitate them, thus making a sure thing of the matter, and 
fully satisfying the bees. 


TWO-STORY BROOD-CHAMBERS. 


I’. L. Thompson, in his interesting ‘‘ Notes from Foreign 
Journals” in Review, says: Dr. Metelli (speaking of the idea 
that some bee-keepers have, that one story of deep frames for 
the brood-chamber of the Berlepsch hive is preferable to two 
stories of small ones) says it is wholly theoretical to suppose 
that two bars and a bee-space are an obstacle either to the 
queen or the bees, and not borne out by practice; and calls 
attention to the way in which the bees work in separatored 
section supers, which are perfect labyrinths. 

MAKING DOVETAILED HIVES. 

Rambler reports in Gleanings a new kink in putting to- 
gether dovetailed hives, as practiced by P. J. Morely. A piece 
of tin bent at right angles, long enough and wide enough to 
cover the ends of the dovetails, is securely nailed to the 


corners of the hive. There was no chance for sun and rain to 
get in their warping effects. 


Notes g? Comments. : 


CONDUCTED BY 





Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 


How to Tell Robbers.—‘ !n what way can we dis- 
tinguish robber bees ?” President Abbott replied, * Watch 
and see if they bring out any honey.’ Our experience in bee- 
keeping does nut fit that reply at all, which we think of no 
value to the beginner because he could not tell whether bees 


came out loaded or not. We think we can give a much better 
answer.”—Heddon. 


I think there must be some mistake about this answer, for 
I do not believe I ever gave it ; but possibly I did, and for the 
sake of not leaving it in the world without a father, I will be- 
come responsible for it. Before we discuss the subject any 
further, let me put the ‘*‘ much better (?) answer” beside this 
one, that they may be readily compared and both stand on 
their merits: ‘* Robber bees may be readily distinguished by 
their cautious, flitting, dodging, sneaking, guarded movement 
(sic) as they hover about the entrance in fear and doubt about 
the advisability of entering. Their legs seem to hang down 
like a blue heron’s in flying to and from the nest.” This 
answer reminds me of a criticism I once heard a friend make 
onasermon. Hesaid: ‘‘It had a diarrhea of words and a 
constipation of ideas,” and Mr. H.’s answer seems to be 
troubled in the same way. 


Now, how is a beginner to tell how a blue heron’s legs 
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hang, if, like myself, he is not sure of ever having gee, seal 
Then the bees’ legs do not hang like the heron’s, byt seem t 
hang in that way, so the matter becomes sti]! 7 


more compli 
cated, even though the unfortunate beginner has peo,’ . 


; ng 
favored as to be conversant with all the movements of the 
‘*blue heron.” But to be serious, it seems to me that a be 


ginner should recognize a bee filled with honey about ac 
quickly as he would that ‘cautious, flitting, dodging, eons 
ing, guarded movement” which makes up so much of the 
‘* better answer.” I know there are some things connected 
with the successful handling of bees which cannot be ex. 
plained by word of mouth or on paper. They must be learned 
by actual experience, or by what they call “ practicums” at 
the Pennsylvania Agricultural College. After one has had g 
real, practical demonstration of robbing, I do not think jp 
will ever be troubled any more to know just when it js going 
on. 

But why have any robbing at all? It is always an jp. 
dication of bad maragement. The best cure for robbing jx 
prevention, which means neatness and despatch in all wor, 
about the apiary, keeping a sharp eye on every colony to know 
its exact condition. Butin our hurry we will sometimes nog. 
lect things, and almost before we are aware of it we will have 
a bad case of robbingon hand. At such times I have not 
found anything better than a good hand spray pump. Put, 
little carbolic acid in some hot water and mix it thoroughly. 
Put this mixture in a pail of cold water and give the hives ang 
bees a good sprinkliug, and it will generally put a stop to the 
robbing for the time being. 


A pane of glass set so it will lean against the front of the 
hive which is being robbed is also of great benefit, as it cop- 
fuses the robbers and prevents them from finding their way 
into the hive. I saw this in some of the journals several years 
ago, but do not know to whom the idea belongs. All of these 
things are of more or less benefit, but in the hour of an emer. 
gency a bee-keeper is compelled to depend largely upon his 
own inventive genius. If he has none of this element in his 
make-up, he is apt to go to the wall. If he is a born bee- 
keeper, he is bound tosucceed, even though he has but meager 
information on the subject. 


If I were giving advice to a beginner as to how to manage 
an apiary I would say, read all you can on the subject, and 
then when the time comes to act, use the dictates of your own 
best judgment, as it is very hard to give instruction which 
will apply to all cases. 

t+. 


Pears Self-Impotent.—‘ Not one single Bartlett 
flower‘had set fruit when pollinated with Bartlett pollen, no 
matter what the source.”—Bulletin No. 5, Department of 
Agriculture. . 


This is quoted from an exceedingly valuable Bulletin 
which can be had for the asking, by addressing the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and calling for 
Bulletin No. 5, on the Pollination of Pear Flowers. Every 
bee-keeper should read it, as it sets forth clearly and conclu- 
sively the importance of the bee in securing a perfect pear 
crop, and in some cases any pear crop at all. I might quote 
at length and offer comments, but I much prefer that al! who 
are interested send and get a copy of the pamphlet and read 
for themselves. I think the bee-keepers of the country owe 
‘* special agent” Waite a vote of thanks for producing such ¢ 
valuable addition to the literature of this important subject. 


——i- 


Weighing Bees.— ‘Try the spring balance.”— 
Gleaner. 

Why try either? What use does any ordinary bee-keeper 
have for a device for weighing bees, anyway? One cannot 
tell the location of the stores by any method of weighing; 
and, if the honey is not in the right place in the hive, it may 
just as well be in the moon so far as doing the bees any good 
during a long, cold spell. Do not weigh the colonies with any 
kind of scales, but examine them with your eyes and helt 
them with your hands. . An experienced bee-keeper wil! know 
ata glance if the conditions are favorable. There is 10 
money enough in bees to spend any time at such useless work 
as weighing hives. This is all well enough at the experiment 
stations, but the ordinary mortal who expects to make money 
out of bees must learn to take a shorter cut than this. 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS 





That New Song—‘ Queenie Jeanette’”—which is beilg 
sung everywhere, we can send you for 40 cents, postpaid, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for one year—both for only 
$1.10. Or, send us one new subscriber for a year (with $1.00), and 
we will mail you a copy of the song free. 
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» BEST GOODS * 


t est prices are what we are all after. 
i IO OALITY of Cary’s Goods has never been 
— His y & 4 White Thin Foundation 
ind Polished 1-Piece Sections are the Finest 
on the market. His 


BEES and QUEENS 
are from the best strains, and reared and 
shippe din the way that long years of experi- 
ence have shown to be the best. 
He has the largest Stock of 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


in New England; and as to Prices, you have 
only tosend fora Catalog and compare them 
with those of other dealers. J 
pe To those living in the East, there is the 
still further consideration of low freight rates 
Addresss, 


w. W. CARY, COLRAIN, MASS. 


Mention American Bee Journal when writing. 


quest oned. 


22A5 


300 Colonies of A No. i Italian 


Rees in 8-fr. Dovetailed Hives. for sale CHEAP, 
Also a Full Line of Apiarian Goods, all new, 
at living prices. Send for Catalogue. to— 

E. T. Planagan, Box 783, Belleville, Ills. 
11A13 Mention the American Bee Journa. 








NK WR MR AN IR WR AR IR IK AR IN IK IK 
) UNTESTED ITALIAN QUEENS. 3 
~ Reared from a Queen valued at , 
$50. Can't be excelled as honey- 
gatherers; 75 cents each. Address 7 
w. J. FOREHAND, , 
'y 22A5 Fort DEPOSIT, ALA. 4 
sty wt nin NO NO NO We Nts NO te Net F, 
Mention the American Bee Journas. 


STILL IN THE LEAD. 


HILTON’S Chaff Hives, T-Su- 
pers, White Polished Sections, 
Foundation, Smokers, and ever- 
ything needed in the Apiary. 


—Send for 1895 Catalog— 


GEO. E. HILTON, FREMONT, MICH. 


11A13 Mention the American Bee Journat. 


A 
Theodore Bender’s 'TAUIAN . 


Are bred for Business, Beauty & Gentleness. 
He makes a Specialty of breeding Fine Ital- 
ian Queens that rank with the best in the 
world. Untested Queens. in May, $1.25 each; 
June $1 each, or 6 for $5.00; July to October. 
oc. each or 6 for $4.25. Tested Queens, $1.50 
to%2.00 each. Send for Free Iiustrated Cir- 
cularto— ‘THEODORE BENDER, 
2Q2A5 18 Fulton St., CANTON, OHIO. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Aaland HIV 
Latest and Best. 
Perfectly adapted to 
Modern Bee Culture. 
MIlustrated Circular Free. 
HAYCK BROS., QUINCY, ILL, 
Please mention the Bee Journal. 














The American. 
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. + m,, GARDEN City, Kan., May 13, 1895. 
P. J. THOMAS, Fredonia, Kan.— 

Honor to whom honor is due. The 
Queen you sent me proved the best out of six 
| bought from different Breeders. 

J. HUFFMAN. 


big Yellow Golden Italian Queens 75¢ 


Three for $2.00. Three-banded. same price’ 
1-Frame Nucleus, with Untested Queen, $1.75 
--frame, $2.25. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

P. J. THOMAS, Fredonia, Kan. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 22A5 
MADE CHEAP. 


COMB FOUNDATION 8c. a lb. for Brood 


- 1c. per lb. for Extra Thin. when Wax is 

BE 7 to me; and J will guarantee that there is 

a etter made. Price-List and Samples free to 
. August Weiss, Hortonville, Wis. 


15A8 Mention the American Bee Journal. 











General 


Extracting Honey—Lively Twins. 

I just finished putting on the second sur- 
plus cases to-day. I have taken about 8 or 
10 gallons of fine willow and locust honey, 
and think I have perhaps a barrel, which I 
mean to extract as soon asI find time. I 
have 30 colonies, all in fine condition. 


Since I last wrote, our home has been 
blessed with twins—a boy and girl; they 
are now 15 months old, and I tell you they 
arealively pair. We are bringing them 
up on milk and honey, and their plump, 
rosy cheeks show what a blessed thing it is. 

ALBERT VOUGHT. 


Items. 


NN a a Mal Val Mel Mel OPT R SONS NES, 


Illawara, La., May 8. 
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Good Prospect for Honey. 


The bees are doing pretty well now. I 
have 60 colonies left out of 80. It is pretty 
cold weather to-day—4idegrees. The pros- 
pect is good for honey. The white clover 
promises to be good. We cannot say any- 
thing about the basswood yet. The spring 
is ahead this year in comparison with last 
year. The fruit-bloom is over, but it did 
not yield much on account of the rainy 
weather. JNO. ROLLER. 

Richwood, Wis., May 11. 


He Thinks they Froze. 


In reply to Mr. E. T. Abbott's questions 
on page 283, on the subject of bees freezing 
to death, I will say that the colony was an 
extra strong one, and as healthy as I ever 
saw, for I had noticed them just a few days 
before, as they came out fora flight. The 
bees were all over the combs, which were 
half full on the top edge next to the top- 
bar. When I found them all dead I looked 
no more, for I said to myself, ‘: Frozen to 
death, for certainly they would have shown 
some sign of disease ere now.’’ Also, if 
they bad starved. certainly it was not for 
the lack of honey, and all this honey right 
under them. 

I don’t say I know they froze, but I think 
they did. J. A. BEARDEN. 

Cyruston, Tenn., May 10. 
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Brighter Apicutural Prospects. 


The prospect now is for a brighter future 
in apiculture, if only timely showers come 
to hand. Bees at this time are on a sound 
(financial) basis, and every bright day are 
getting in their work. The apple-bloom 
made the orchards look like a veritable 
fairy land, and the bees paid profound re- 
spect to every blossom. The locust is now 
bending in mature bloom, and while it will 
last but two or three days, the busy work- 
ers make ita glorious holiday from early 
morn until sun setting. The relationship 
between apiculture and horticulture is be- 
ing more and more strengthened. 

Frankfort, Ohio, May 1l. D. A. Cory. 


———___ > 





Bee-Keeping in Mexico. 


I have 14 colonies of Italian-hybrid bees. 
Two years ago! increased them from one 
colony to 14, and have had in this time 250 
pounds of boney besides. I sell the white 
comb honey at 25 cents, and the melted at 
15 and 18 cents. I will increase my colonies 
to 25 this year, it I can. But then it will be 
hard to find a market for all the honey, be- 
cause the Mexicans use honey only in sick- 
ness—only foreign families anda few Mexi- 
cans will buy comb honey. But this is, J 
think, because the Indians (the only bee- 
keepers until now) bring sucb bad and dirty 
honey to market, that only the druggists 
buy it, very cheap, and afterward clean it. 
Honey on the table-land is very cheap. 


From Tampico they ship it by the ton to 
New Orleans, mostly. 
Bees work here all the Year around, as 


Icaught a swarm Nov. 2, 


well as swarm. 


16 Years” 
Best on Karth 


Sent per mail on receipt 
of price. 
Circulars and Doz. rates 





Li 


4 sent on application. 








Doctor, 3%-in., Largest Smoker made... $1.75 
Conqueror, 3-inch StoVe......-.--+0-+0+6+ 1.50 
Large, 2%-inch stove. .......--saceeeeeee 1.00 
Plain Standard, 2-inch stove..... . .... .70 
Little Wonder, 1%-inch stove............ -50 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey-Knife. 80 


T.F. BINGHAM, Abronia, Mich. 
16A Mention the American Bee Journal 


FAVOR I8 
DECEITFUL 





-New York Queens- 


The Beautiful Yellow Bee is 
going. I have a Strain of 
Bees hereafter I shall keep— 
it is the coming Bee for our 
Nortern climate, for Longev- 


BEAUTY 
I$ VAIN. ity, White, Perfect Capped 
- Honey, Hardy and Prolific. 


D silennitmmall 
Queens, $1.00 each. Having two .orors can 
sell the Pure Italian Queens at $1.00 each. 


Mrs. Oliver Cole. Sherburne, Chen. Co., N. Y. 
22A5t Please mention the Bee Jounral. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


EFORE placing your orders for SUP- 
PLIES, write for priceson 1-Piece Bass 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates 
Frames, Youndation, Smokers, etc. 
PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
NEW LONDON, WIS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Control Your Swarms, Requeen, Ete. 








Send 25c. for sam- 


Patent Spiral Queen 
Hatching and Intro- 
ducing Cage; & best 
Bee-Escape, with cir- 
cular explaining. 12 
Cell-protectors, 60c. ; 
100, 83. 12 cages, 81; 
100, $5, by mail. Cir- 
cular free. Address, N. D. WEST, Middle- 
burgh, Schoharie Co,N.¥. Sold also by 
all leading supply-dealers. 22A5 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


lialian BEES & QUEENS 


Ready in May. Queens, $1.00. Bees by the 
Pound, $1.00. Two-frame Nuclei, with Queen 
$250. One-frame, $2.00. Also, Barred P. 
RK. Eggs, for setting, $1.00 per 15. 


Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON, Box 48, Swarts, Pa. 
15A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


FOR SALE. 


I have some 35 good Bee-Hives to sell, with 
all the Frames and Honey-Boxes—some 10 
are Heddon Hives, and 6 double 10-frame, 
balance 8-frame, with stuff for honey-boxes. 
Smokers, and some Foundation, Bee-Veils, 
and all the Fixtures for bee-keeping which I 
will sell for $2.00 per hive, and throwinall the 











fixtures. Big bargain here. Correspondence 
solicited. SAMUEL CLARKE, ™. D.. 
Z2A2t LAWRENCE, McHenry Uo., ILL. 





olden Italian Queens. 


One Untested Queen before June Ist....$1.00 


Six - 5.0 

One a - after - snc Lae 
Six io + 7) les 4.20 
One Tested *- before ” —— 
Six pas od ms sa —_ 
One ee after * 1.00 
Six Lad . a7 00 


: and or 
One Selected Tested for breeding, $3.00. 
Price-List Free. 
: W.H. WHITE, 
22A5t DEPORT, Lamar Co.. TEXAS 
Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 
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MoCALLUM STEEL WHEEL WAGONS 


Are climate- 
Highest Awards roof, weigh 
at World’s Fair. Phim oa ten 
Broad or narrow sell faster, . 
tires, high or Warranted 
low wheels to 


; for ten years 
fit any skein, 

















Get catalogue of 
= Potato Diggers wagon 
& Pickers, also. makers. 






Liberal Discounts to Agents or first to purchase. 
McCallum Stee! Whee! Wagon Co., Aurora, I11.,U.5. A. 


14A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


For July and August only. Tothose who have 
never tried our strain of Honey-Gathering 
Italians, we will make this Special Offer tor 
July and August only, to introduce our Bees 
in your locality: We will send one Warranted 
Queen in July and Aug. for the trifling sum 
of 50 cts. Remember, the Queens we are 
going to send out for 50 cts. are warranted to 
be purely-muated, and if not. send us a state- 
ment of the fact and we will send another 
free of charge. Only one Queen will be sent 
at the above price to one address. If you 
want apy more you must pay full price as per 
Table ot Queens in our Circular, which we 
mail with each Queen. Address all orders to- 


Leininger Bros., Fort Jennings, Ohio. 


22A5 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 

DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Hi R(IAT Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 

CHICAGO, Hours 9 to 4. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SUPPLIES 
BEES 
re QUEENS 


LOW PRICES. 
Catalogue Free. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Mention the Amertcan Bee Journai. 


* HELLO| 


Had you noticed that we have a bee-journal 
inthe South? Well, we have. Send us $1.00 
and receive **THE SOUTHLAND QUEEN”’ one 
year. Fresh, Practical and Plain. Jennie 
Atchley begins a Bee-Keepers’ School in it 
June 15. 

A Steam Bee-Hive Factory. Send for 
Free Catalogue and Sample Copy of ‘The 
Southland Queen.” 


THE JENNIE ATCHLEY CO. 
22Atf BEEVILLE, Bee Co., TEX. 


GOLDEN QUEENS Solid Yellow, $1; Yel- 
low to tip, 75c.; darker 
60c. ‘Tested. $1 to $2. Breeders, $3. Best, $5. 
Samples of Bees, 2c. None better for Honey, 
Beauty and Gentleness. Ready now. Fully 
guaranteed. F. €. MORROW, Wallaceburg, Ark. 


20A13 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


P ASTE That Will Stick 


TWINE ATs 
ANYTHING. 
We have finally succeeded in finding a Paste 
that will stick labels to tin, glass, ete.—just 
thing bee-keepers have wanted. It will do 
the business wherever any “ stickum’”’ is re- 
quired. It is guaranteed todothe work. It 
is put up ready for immediate use, in the fol- 
lowing size packages, and at the prices given, 
by express: %-gal.,70c.; 1 gal. $1.00; 2,3,4 
or 5 gals., 75c. per gal. It weighs about 8 lbs. 
to the gallon. Sample of Paste, postpaid, 25c. 

Address all orders to— 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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and the last one Feb. 6, this year, and so 
on. There is no feeding at all, and no pro- 
tection from cold. There are some chilly 
days, and on one of themI had about 100 
bees killed by tbe cold, but they had been 
on a separate comb far from the cluster. 
Protection is needed in the rainy season, 
because the rains are so heavy. I puta 
pice of tin on every hive. When I had only 
6 colonies I got two nice Italian queens and 
Italianized my colonies with them. And 
after atimeI saw it was not possible to 
keep them pure, on account of the wild 
bees around here in the mountains. Orizaba 
is encircled with high mountains very 
rocky, some only a mile distant. The bees 
live there in the holes of the rocks, and 
only with dynamite can you get them out. 
So I have all hybrids, and am satisfied. 

Now I have an extractor, and will get 
plenty of honey, and if I cannot sell it ata 
good price, I will make honey wine and 
vinegar. The bees get their food from 
orange, coffee, and the trees, shrubs and 
flowers in the mountains, from bananas 
and some alfalfa. Coffee, bananas, and 
sugar-cane are the most cultivated plants— 
we hardly see others. Sometimes the 
honey-flow is so that the bees fill 2 or 3 
frames in one night. You will hardly be- 
lieve it, but bees never stop to bring in 
honey except on rainy days. 

F. BUSSLER. 
Orizaba, Mexico, April 10. 
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Finding Queens, Etc. 


If you have trouble in finding a queen, 
remove the hive to a new location and 
place an empty hive on the old stand (do 
this when the bees are flying). In an hour 
you can generally find the queen without 
much trouble, as you get rid of nearly all 
the old bees. After the queen is found, you 
can return the bees, or do as you see fit. 

Bees did not winter well in this section. 
Some lost 50 to 80 per cent. I had one 
swarm this morning. More are preparing 
to swarm. E. M. Hayes. 

Kilbourn City, Wis., May 9. 


— + < 





Wintered Poorly—Cool Weather. 


Bees wintered poorly the past winter, 
and spring dwindled badly. Many colonies 
that could cover 4to6 frames April 1 can- 
not cover more thanl1to3now. Out of 38 
laying queens I have only about a dozen 
that will be in connition to gather clover 
honey. providing there should be a flow 
from that source. | think, take the country 
generally, fully 75 percent. of the bees that 
went into winter quarters are dead to-day. 


The months of March and April, this 
year, were cold and dry. Ido not think it 
rained more than three times in the two 
months, and scarcely any snow fell since 
February. The latter part of April, how- 
ever, was all that could be desired by the 
bee-keeper, except too dry. May, so far, 
has done better. It has rained three times 
already, and is raining now; but the 
weather is very decidedly cooler to what it 
has been. It has been very warm, several 
times the mercury running up to 90 de- 
grees. It is now standing at 53 degrees. 
The farmers have had a most excellent 
time to putin their spring crops. Wheat 
and grass give evidence of being a light 
crop. A big show for fruit of all kinds, ex- 
cept peaches—they winter-killed. 

Kent, Ohio, May 11. L. G. REEp. 


_- —_—__—— 


Bottom vs. Upward Hive-Ventilation. 


On page 278 appears an article by Dr. A. 
S. Martin, which is in direct contrast with 
my experience; and as he seems to be good 
duthority, he will probably throw some 
more light upon the subject. 

He says that bees spare neither time nor 
material to make their hive perfectly close 
in all ius parts, and protests against top 
ventilation. Now here is my own experi- 
ence: 28 colonies of bees were put into the 
cellar Nov. 7, 1895; 16 had an empty super 
under the hive, and were covered with two 
pieces of old rag carpet; 8 colonies had an 
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i) 
If you want first-class 


FOR BUSINESS, ITALIAN QUEEN 
Foundation at Wholesale Prices" Hiy 

suited for the South, or SUPPLIES send fe 
Price-List—to 9SC0¢ for 


J. P.M. BROWN, AV @usrs 


10A13t Mention the American Bee Journal, 











ETO oe ey 
For Sale or Exchange! 


Lot of Miscellaneous Supplies, some new and 
some second-hand. Miust be disposed of 
on account of removal. Write for what 
you want or for list of Goods. Wil! exchange 
for team, harness, buggy. or platform wagon 
or offers. F. H. RICHARDSON, ' 

15A8t LACLEDE, Linn Co., Mo. 





Mention the American Bee Journal, 


Promptness Is What Counts! 


Honey - Jars, Shipping - Cases, and ey. 
=) erything that bee-keepers use. Root's 
Goods at Roots Prices, and the 
best shippin point in the country, 
Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. (ata. 
logue Free. 


‘ 
162 mass. ave. Walter 8. Pouder 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Mention the American Bee vournal. 
1024 Mississippi st 


H. G. Acklin, St. Paul, Minn, 


Northwestern Agent For 


The A. 1. Root Co.’s Apiarian Supplies 


Sendfor | BEES AND QUEENS 
Price-List } or Sale. 


21Al17 Mentton the American Ber Journal. 


















We can fill your orders for 
Jovetail Hives, Sections, 
foundation, etc., by KETIR 
mail, Have A. I. Root Co.'s 
goods at their prices. Wii! 
save you freight, and get 





Z} 
* 





“Ge. goods to you in a few days. 
Catalogue Free. JOHN NEBEL & SON. Hich Hill. Mo. 
20Atf Mentwn the American Bee Journal. 





Woodcliff Queens. 


I will send a Guaranteed 5-Banded Yellow 
Queen, bred from a Breeder selected from 
1000 Queens (some producing over 400 lbs. of 
honey to the colony); or a 3-Banded Italian 
Leather-Colored Queen direct from a Breeder 
imported from Italy. Oct. ’94—at 75¢., and 
a special low price for a quantity. 

My secret is to sell an extra-large amount, 
which enables me to sell at low prices. Will 
run this spring 350 Nuclei—have 1 home and 
4 out apiaries. Booking Orders Now- 
will begin shipping about May lst. No Queens 
superior to my Strain. 

(2 Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 
Testimonials, to 

Ws. A. SELSER, WYNCOTE, PA. 


Mention the American Bee Journ» 


For Bee-llives 
and Supplies 


Catalogue Free on Application. 


W.H. PUTNAM, 
21A4t RIVER FALLS, Pierce Co., WIS 


Mention the American Bee Journal 
—COMBINATION— 
SWARM-CATCHER & DRONE-TRAP. 


Full Description, nicely illustrated, sent free 
Also our Price-List of Beautiful Yellow: 














Banded Bees and Queens. If Queens do 
not give satisfaction, no charge will be mace. 
Our Queen-Rearing experience cevers 39 JTS: 
Our strains of Golden- Yellow Bees unsul- 
HENRY ALLEY, ~ 
WENHAM, MASS 


passed. 
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Largest Factory in the West. 


We are here to serve you, and will, if you give usachance. (Catalogue Free, Address, 
LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 


Mention this Journal. 





r WARE HOUSE. 
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—COMPLETE STOCK.— 
Good Supplies and Low Prices—Our Motto. 





California 2* 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers, 


Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.40 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St,, - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. OO., Higginsville, Mo. 


APIARIAN SUPPLIE 








VERY CHEAP 
—* Amateur Bee- 


Keeper’’—how to manage bees, etc.—25 cts. 
The “* Model Coop.” for hen and her brood 
Wyandotte, Langshan and Leghorn Eggs for 


hatching. Cat. free, but state what you want 
J.W. ROUSE & CO.,, Mexico, Mo. 


Price 25 cents; if | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


/d 
BIG DROPS 


of water has made the vegetation. Now 
the sun shines—the Honey wells up—the 
Bees gather it, and every Bee-Keeper 
should have all needed Supplies at 
once. Catalogue Free. 


| \f 147 South Western Ave. 
| Thos. @. Newman, **Grcaco, 14. 





ONE-PIECE SECTIONS---CHEAP |! 


In Order to Reduce Our Stock, We Offer 


No.1 CREAM SECTIONS — 44% x44x7-to-ft. ; 
1%, 1%, 1 15-16 and 2 inch: 
1000 for $1.50. 5000 at $1.40 per M. 
10,000 at $1.35 per M. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 


No. 1 WHITE SECTIONS — 5\%x6\x2, open 
on two 5% sides : 
1000 for $2.50. 5000 at $2.35 per M. 
10,000 at $2.25 per M. 





WILLIAMY Automatic Reversible Honey-Extractor. 





the veteran bee-keeper, N. E. France. of Platte- 
ville, Wis., says of it: "I consider the Williams 


ders'above any I have ever used; and further- 


Send Express Money Order payable at Barnum, or P. O. Money Order payable at Boscobel, Wis. 


Perfect in Principle and Workings. Here is what 


Automatic Reversible Extractor head and shoul- 


more, consider it the BEST on the market.”’ 


100 Italian Queens. 


Reared in 1894. We make the readers of the Bee 
Journal A Special) Offer, in order to have them 
move off quickly: for the next 30 days we will 


sell these Queens as follows: 
One Queen reared in 1894............... % .75 
6 Queens - - ae . 4.00 
12 - ~~ © Ge taseeedens 7.00 


These Queens were reared from fine stock and 
are right in their prime ; they are a great bargain 

t®” For Price-List No. 2, of Extractors, Bees 
and Queens—address, 


Van Allen & Williams, Barnum, Wis. 


P. 8.—We have in one of our bee-yards, a few 
Mismated Queens—to those that want them, 25c, 
for one, 5 for $1. Stamps taken for single Queen. 


empty super under their hives, with a %- 
inch pine board sealed tight to the hive; 4 
colonies had sealed hive tops and bottoms. 
Now the result was, the 4 last-named win- 
tered the poorest, then the second 8, and 
last and best, the 16 covered with two 
thicknesses of old carpet. 

My bee-cellar is under my dwelling-house, 
14x24x7 feet deep, sand stone wall 1!¢ feet 
thick; dry and frost proof when banked 
outside. The cellar has also plenty of top 
ventilation, and is as pure as a living-room, 
but the bees in the hives with sealed covers 
got wet and moldy. Some of my co'onies 
are so strong that they have 9 frames of 
brood, and are working in the supers; that 
is very early for this part of the country. 


Now for me, the sealed covers have seen 
theirday. Iam next going to find out how 
many thicknesses of carpet are required to 
roduce the same result as the sealed covers. 
believe that bees seal their hive up so 
tight because they are afraid of vermin. I 
think that is also the reason that they use 
pitch and gum of trees containing a tur- 
pentiny smell, as most vermin object to 
that smell. With me, bees do not seal upa 
hole or crack through which they can pass. 
I hope if Iam wrong in my opinion I may 
be set right, but my experience cannot be 
shaken. AvGust bartz. 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., May 13. 


> Pe > 


A Beginner’s Experience. 


I commenced the spring of 1894 with one 
8-frame Langstroth hive and a good strong 
colony. Ihived two swarms from the one 
colony. From the old colony and second 
swarm I got 40 pounds of good honey in 
section-boxes. From the first swarm I got 
nothing, and it was the larger of the two. 
It cast a swarm, and was left weak, and 
carried down what honey was stored in the 
sections. 

My bees wintered grandly. I built a 
good stand with shed roof and ends, roof 
shingled, and with floor about 12 inches 
from the ground. [I set the hives on the 
floor, and filled all space with dry straw 
flush with the front end of the hives, and 
had canvas hung infront of the hives. I 
could throw the canvas back on the roof on 
warm days, and let the bees have the sun. 
Through December, January and February 
it was very cold, any where from 7 to 15 
degrees below zero. The stand was on the 
south side of a building. I had three ply of 
wool carpet on the honey-boards, turned 
back one inch at the front end, and the 
balance of the space filled with straw. 

EDWARD FLETCHER. 

Portland, Maine, May 11. 





An Experience with Bees. 


I commenced with one colony in 1866; 
they were very large black bees, and a large 
colony. The bees passed over the field 
where the hands were plowing, and they 
followed them to the tree where the bees 
soon wentin. In afew minutes we cut the 
tree down, hived the bees in a tall box-hive, 
where they remained about a year, then 
died. 

The next colony was in 1874,in a box- 
hive. Then I concluded to increase my 
stock. I built a shed 12 feet long. 3 feet 
wide, and 6 feet high, sloping at the top 
backward. For roof I covered it with one- 
inch planks, and planked up the back of the 
shed. The hives rested on a plank 3 inches 
thick and 20 inches wide, 2 feet from the 
ground. I also planked up the ends and 
front of the shed above the hives. Then 
there was one plank one foot wide with 
hinges on, to be raised up when I wished to 
examine the bees. The hives were about 8 
inches apart. Two large locust trees 18 
inches in diameter stand in front of these 
sheds. 

The next shed is 14 feet in length, and is 
tall enough for two rows of hives—one 
facing southwest, the other northeast—20 
hives in all, 5 box-hives, 15 portico hives, 
8 frames, depth from 81¢ to 11 inches. 


About 12 years ago they had increased to 








17; Llost 12 that winter; the next year in- 
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creased to 12, and have had some new colo- 
nies each year to the present time. 

Four years ago I caught an Italian 
swarm which lived two years, and was 
killed by moths. They crossed with the 
blacks, and there are hybrids in every col- 
ony now. They are mostly blacks, and as 
gentle, I think, as Italians, as good workers, 
and strong. 

On Oct. 9, 1804, I received an Italian 
queen reared from an imported mother; I 
took out a black queen on the 10th, and in- 
troduced the Italian on the 12th, by remov- 
ing the honey-board and placing cage, wire 
side down, and quilt over them; in five 
days she was released from the cage by the 
bees, and received kindly. The moment I 
placed the cage on the frames the bees com- 
menced to gather around it. I did not jar 
the frames. When I took out the frames to 
catch the black queen, she ran out in the 
grass about 4 feet, and about a handful of 
bees gathered about her as if to protect 
her. Thisis the first queen I ever intro- 
duced, and my reason was they stored no 
surplus for me. I think some bees are like 
some people—too lazy to work any more 
than they can help. 

I believe in bees choosing their own 
queen. My bees remained on the summer 
stands all winter without any packing. It 
was a severe winter—coldest days being 
Jan. 12,10 degrees below zero; Feb. 8, 10 
degrees below, and many days about zero. 
Bees had flights on Jan. 7, andin February. 
On Feb. 17 they came out with very bad 
diarrhea, but soon got right again. It was 
the first disease ever in my apiary. 

I have had many swarms tocome out and 
goto the woods without any halt. I had 
hives out on a plank, not covered at all, 
and all right. I space my frames at the 
top by °{ inch No. 18 wire nails driven on 
each side of the frame near the end; top- 
bar of frame is 1x7. J. L. CRUTCHER. 

Jett, Ky., March 25. 





Send Twenty-Five Cents to the 
Currency Publishing House, 178 Michigan 
St., Chicago, Ill., for a copy of the ‘*‘ Finan- 
cial School at Farmerville.’’ Everybody is 
reading it. 22Atf 
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A Grand Bee-Smoker isthe one 
offered by W. C. R. Kemp, Orleans, Orange 
Co., Ind. It has a 3-inch fire-barrel, burns 
all kinds of fuel, and is simple, efficient and 
durable. Send 100 cents for a sample 
smoker, and you will have a rare bargain. 


Oo - -——- 








Catalogues for 1895 have been 
received at this office from the following :— 


Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Il. 
F. A. Lockhart, Lake George, N. Y. 
Theodore Bender, Canton, Ohio. 

H. M. Orr, Selma, Calif. 


- ~——-e 


Wool Markets and Sheep is the 
name of a weekly publication resulting 
from the consolidation of two former 
papers called ‘‘ Wool and Hide Shipper,”’ of 
Chicago, and ‘‘ Wool, Mutton, and Pork,” 
of Minneapolis. Itis the intention of the 
publishers of ‘‘ Wool Markets and Sheep,”’ 
to make it the representative publication 
of its kind in the country. Its wool market 
reports can be depended upon as reliable, 
and the most authentic published, as their 
representative pays a personal visit to all 
of the leading wool houses each week in 
securing the information. It’s a great 
sheep farmer's weekly. Price, $1.00. If in- 
terested, send for free sample copy to J. 
Lewis Draper, Manager, 507 Rookery Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 


Wants or 





E 


This Sopestmens is only for your ‘“* Wants” 
or bona-fide ** Exchanges,” and such will be 
inserted here at 10 cents a lime for each 
time, when specially ordered into this depart- 
ment. Exchanges forcash or for price-lists, 
or notices offering articles for sale, will not 
be inserted here—such belong in the regular 
advertising columns, at regular rates. 


(ah tal tle i he il ae i el el i ek a ed a i 


ry\O EXCHANGE--Buzz-Saw, Shipping-Cases, 
Lang. Section-Frames with tin separators, 
for Queens, Honey, or own offer. 
22A4t G. M. DEER, Riga, Mich. 





COMB FOUNDATION. 
Wholesale and Retail. 

Quality always the best. Price always lowest. 

Working Wax into Foundation bythe 

lb. a Specialty. I can make it an object for 

you in any quantity, but offer special induce- 

ments on straight 25 or 50 lb. lots. Or for 

making large lot of Wax into Foundation. I 

am furnishing large Dealers, and can also 

please you, Beeswax taken at all times. 
Write for Samples and Prices, to 

GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 

sAtf 


Reference—Augusta Bank. 16 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 





Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


Household Repairing Outfit. 


This Outfit is a 
combination of the 
practical, tried and 
common-sense tools 
and materials that 
will enable anyone 
with enough ingen- 
uity to drive a nail, 
to do his own half- 
soling, boot, shoe, 
rubber and harness 
repairing, right at 
home. No pegs re- 
quired. Simple wire 
clinch nails. Saves 
“| time, trouble, ex- 
pense and vexatious 
**shoe-maker’s bro- 
ken promises.”’ En 
tire Outfit, neatly 
boxed, by express, 
only $2.00. 


Or clubbed with 
the Bee Journal for 1 year—both for $2.60; or 
givenas a Premium for sending us 6 New 
Subscribers to the Bee Journal at $1.00 each. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 

DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Ih AAT Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 

CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 
TO THE TIP— 


YELLO Are the Italian Queens 


that | can send by return mail at $1.00 each 

or six for 85.00. Not one in 100 will prove 

mismated, and any that do not produce three- 

banded Bees will be replaced. Tested Queens 

after June 15th, same price as above. 

W. H. PRIDGEN, 

22A5 CREEK, Warren Co., N. C. 
Mention tne American Bee Journal 

READE write to any of our 

advertisers, either in 

ordering, or asking about the Goods 


offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper. 
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CHICAGO, ILL., May 23.~ The tre 
comb honey is very light at this time ™ 10 
year—as it is between seasons. Soon wv, the 
get the new crop, and it will come, © will 


market. Just now what little com bare 

brings 14c. for the best grades, Extp: Sells 

54%@7c. All good grades of beeswax, 300" ' 
R. A. B. & Go, 


CHICAGO, ILL., Mar. 18.—Demand jg 
for all grades of honey excepting dark e 
We quote: Fancy comb, 15c.; No. 1, 14¢ :- 
tracted, 5@6%e. = A ¥ 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 20.—The dema 
for comb honey is light, with considerabje ad 
the market. Receipts of extracted are light. 
demand fair. We quote: No. 1 white comp, 
1-lbs., 13@14e.; No. 2, 12@13e.; No.1 amm” 
12@13c.; No. 2,8@10c. Extracted, 5@7¢ am. 

Beeswax. 25c. C.C.C. & Co 


CINCINNATI, O., May 20.—The market jg 
very quiet. No change since our Jast. w, 
quote: Choice white comb honey, 12@16¢. 
Extracted, 4@7c. s 

Beeswax is in good demand at 25 
good to choice yellow. , C.F 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 18.—~— (Comp 
honey isin poor demand. Large stores are 
now waiting for the newcrop. Extracted js 
in fairdemand. Beeswax has declined some 
but good sales keep market from being over. 
stocked. We quote: Comb honey, 9c. Ry. 
tracted, 44%@6c. Beeswax, 29@30c, W.A.s 


NEW YORK, N. Y., May 24.—White comp 
honey is well cleaned up. Considerable buck. 
wheat remains on the market, and, as the gea- 
eon is about over. some of it will have to pe 
carried over. Extracted is doing fairly well, 
with plenty of supply to meet the demand 
New southern is arriving quite freely. We 


00d 


@3 1c, f 
M&S, 


quote: Extracted, white, 6@64c.; amber, 5 
@5%ec. Southern, common, 45@50c. per gal- 


lon; choice, 60@65c. 

While beeswax holds firm at 31@32c., w 
think it has reached top market and do not 
expectit to go higher. H. B. &§ 





Convention Notices. 


KANSAS.—There will be a meeting of the 
Southeastern Kansas Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, to be held in the city of Ft. Scott, on 
Thursday, June 6, 1895. Everyboly is in- 
vited and all bee-keepors are urged to come. 

Bronson, Kans. J.C. BALCH, See. 





RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 


Is guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, 
or money refunded. 50 cents per box. Send 
two stamps for circular and free Sample to 
MARTIN RUDY, Registered Pharmacist, Lan- 
caster, Pa. NO POSTALS ANSWERED. For 
sale by all first-class druggists everywhere. 
Peter Van Schaack & Sons, Robt. Stevenson 
& Co., Morrison, Plummer & Co., and Lord, 
Owen & Co., Wholesale Agents, Chicago, Iils. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. Novyl5 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, {lls. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water 8t. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co., 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. ¥. 


F. I. Sace & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 

120 & 122 West Broadway. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & Bros., 110 Hudson St. 
I, J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
C. C. CLEMoMs & Co., 423 Walnut St. 


Buffalo, N. W. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F, Murs & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 
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F. Kretchmer, *°* Sova, 


: tre is Catalogue of 72 illustrated 
Sends Free tes Everything Used in the 
aiary » Best Goods at Lowest Prices. 
AP ered to your Railroad at either Chicago, 
a ‘Louis; Atchison, Kans.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
DesMoines, iowa ; Cedar Rapids, lowa, and 
cher places. Capacity, 1 carload a day. 
; pe Write at once for bis Catalogue. aed 
Please Mention the Bee Journal. 


LARGEST LINE 


Made in the World. 


ALL —s WOOD STEEL 
IN 


8E8 








NED. 
Perpetual & Large Bale, 
Steam, Horse & Hand 
Power- Guaranteed 
the Best. Write for 
Catalogue. 
FAMOUS MFG. CO., Chicago, Il. 


Apl mention the American Bee Journal. 


KANSAS BEE-KEEPERS ! 





—TVake Notice— 
fore : ir order for Supplies 
ate re err an vont Low PRICES on 
D. T. HIVES, SECTIONS, SMOKERS 
SHIPPING-CASES AND 
COMB FOUNDATION. 
Catalogue Free. 


isete A. W. SWAN, Centralia, Kan. 


Hunt's Foundation 


Led all others in the Government experiments 
It exceeded the Given by 6% %, and all the 
rest by 24%. See Sept. Review, 1894. The 
Largest, Most Comprehensive Catalog of ev- 
erything needed in the Apiary, FREE. Cash 
for Beeswax, or will make it upin any quan- 
tity. ML. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


4Etf Mention the American Bee Journal 











AMan Can Live Without 


lmost aseasily asa wire fencecan with- 
out ELASTICITY. If the man was con- 
fined in an air tight room, he would linger 
along for awhile just as a fence does, su 
ported by the trifling amount of elasticity 
soft wire. Then a stimulant applied witha 
wrench to the end ratchets enables it to give 
a few more gasps before the final collapse. 
Our COILE STEEL WIRE is armed so 
strong with ELASTICITY, its life is one 
continual SPRING, and to its owner “De- 
cember’s as pleasant as May”. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian,Mich- 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 


Globe Bee Veil 


By Mail for One Dollar. 


ted Five cross-bars are rivited in the 
‘centre at the top. These bend down 
¢ and button to studs on a neck-band. 
The bars are best light spring steel. 
+ The neck-band is hard spring brass. 
The netting is white with face-piece 
of black to see threugh. 
: Itis easily put together and folds 
mpactly in a case, 1x6x7 inches, 
—the whole weighing but 5 ounces. 
It can be worn over an ordinary hat; fits any head; 
does not obstruct the vision, and can be worn in bed 
without discomfort. Itis a boon to any one whor 
files bother, mosquitos bite, or bees sting. 


-®~ This Veil we club with the Bee Journal 
for one year—both for 81.75; or give free asa 


Premium for sending us 3 New Subscribers to 
the Bee Journal at 81.00 each. 


GEORGE W. YORE ¢ ©CO., 
CHICAWO, ILLS. 


IMPORTED sss cucengease ear 


Breeders—$1.50 to $2.00 each. 
21A W.C. Frazier. Atlantic, Iowa. 
WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 






















In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 





SON ANF FEISS INARA NON ue ENS 


The Shallow Frames for Comb 
Honey—Bait Sections. 


Query 973.—1. Are shallow frames supe- 
rior to deep ones in the production of comb 
honey all through the season, or just at the 
beginning of the flow? What I mean is this: 
It has been asserted that the honey interven- 
ing between the brood and the surplus apart- 
ments, which the bees have to cross to get 
above, diminishes the amount of surplus 
stored. Does this assertion mean that after 
the bees are once well started above, that this 
condition will still continue to exert an influ. 
ence ? 

2. In starting the bees to work in the right 
place, are bait sections too fussy for financial 
bee-keeping ? 

3. Is there any other reason than that re- 
ferred to in1 for the assertion that shallow 
frames are better for comb honey ?—Hive- 
Buyer. 


Chas. Dadant & Son—1. Yes. 
3. No. 

Rev. Emerson T. Abbott—-1l. Yes. 2. 
Yes; no use forthem, anyway. 35. Yes. 

P. H. Elwood—1. Yes, after bees are 
bred up, shallow frames will get more 
box-honey. 2. No. 

E. France—1. The standard Lang- 
stroth frame is good enough. 2. I would 
use the bait sections if they are clean. 

J. M. Hambaugh—1l. I think not, 
thougb each system has its advocates. 
2. They are for me. 3. I don’t know. 


Rev. M. Mahin—1. I have used frames 
914 inches deep, and 15 inches deep, 
and I see nodifference. 2. No. 3. No. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—1. I prefer the shal- 
low frames. 2. I think so. 3. Yes, you 
can limit the space easily in the brood- 
chamber. 

C. H. Dibbern—1. To all of the first 
question, yes. 2. No. 3. Yes, I think 
there are, but space is too limited here 
to give all the reasons. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—1. A frame of 
the depth of the Langstroth suits my 
location the best. 2. It pays to get the 
bees into the sections as soon as possible. 


B. Taylor—1. Ido not like a frame 
more than 10 inches deep for either 
comb or extracted. I would prefer 8 
inches for comb honey. 2. No. 3. No. 


Allen Pringle—1. I think the shallow 
frames are superior to the deep ones in 
the production of comb honey from be- 
ginning toend of season. 2. Bait sec- 
tious pay. 3. Yes. 

R. L. Taylor—1. All through the sea- 
son, yes. 2. Yes. With my bees there 
is no necessity for them atall. 3. Yes, 
a relatively larger top surface for the 
reception of sections. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—1. I prefer shallow 
frames. 2. Bait sections are of value 
some seasons. 3. There is not so much 
room for storing honey above the brood, 
and it must go above. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—1. I suspect it refers 
rather to the starting. 2. I produce 
comb honey for the money that’s in it, 
and I think it pays me well to fuss with 
baits. 3. I think other claims are 
made. 


2. No. 











W. G. Larrabee—I have never used 
frames deeper than the Langstroth, but 
I should think thatif this assertion was 
true at one time it would be true at all 
times. 2. No. 38. I don’t know. 


Jas. A. Stone—1. Shallow frames are 
the best only during the whole of the 
working season—though not for winter- 
ing, for the reasons that it saves in the 
distance traveled,and they work stronger 
when not so high upfrom brood. 2. I 
think not. 3%. I don’t know any. 


Eugene Secor—1. Yes, I believe so. 
If the frames are shallow enough, and a 
queen-excluder is used, about all the 
honey can be put in sections, but I do 
not advocate such practice, because (a) 
it requires feeding for winter; (b) too 
much pollen will be putin sections. 2. 
No. 


H. D. Cutting—1. You will find many 
assertions are not true. You would 
think soif you will watch a good colony 
in a honey-flow and see how they man- 
age things. 2. No, they are a helpin 
many cases. 3. There are many reasons 
advanced, but no room here to give 
them. 


G. M. Doolittle—1. Not so great as at 
first, still the more honey there is be- 
tween the brood and the sections the 
slower the work in the latter. 2. They 
who do not use bait sections are work- 
ing against their own best interests. 3. 
Give more surplus rvuom immediately 
over the brood. 

G. W. Demaree-—1. ** Shallow frames” 
is an indefinite description. We call the 
Langstroth frame shallow. My bees pre- 
fer to work above the brood. There is 
no ‘‘meaning”’ in or about the prattle 
about bees refusing to go above when 
there is nectar to be gathered. 2. 
Partly-filled sections are good starters. 
3. ** Reason” is generally left out. 

J. E. Pond—1. It depends upon what 
depth is meant by ‘‘ shallow.” A single- 
frame Langstroth depth I consider far 
better than any split hive. 2. I use 
foundation full size in frames and sec- 
tions. ButIthink it is altogether ‘‘ too 
fussy.” 38. Read the text-books. Opin- 
ions are many and various. The matter 
has been largely discussed in past years. 

Wm. M. Barnum—1. There is but lit- 
tle truth in the assertion you quote. 
But, were it true, the depth of frame 
would not alter conditions in that direc- 
tion. Our aims should be, first, to afford 
the queen better accommodations in the 
brood-rearing business, if that be possi- 
ble, and at the same time afford easy 
manipulation. My preference is the 
Langstroth (shallow) frame; but ‘ doc- 
tors’ differ. Choose yourself. 2. If the 
bees are tardy, use ‘bait.” 3. Yes. 
They have been tried, and have been 
found a success. They are easier of 
manipulation. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Made by Improved Machinery. 
Get Samples. 
Here are prices by the pound—just compare. 


1 lb. 5 lbs. 10 lbs. 25 lbs. 
Heavy or ' 





Medium Brood ¢ 42¢. 40c. 39c. 38c. 
Light ~ 44 42 41 40 
Thin Surplus 50 47 46 45 
Extra-Thin Sur. 55 52 51 50 


g@” If wanted at those prices, send to 


W. J. Finch,Jr.,Springfield, I11 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 





It is always economy to buy the best, espe- 
cially when the best cost no more than 
something not half so good. OUR FAL- 
CON SECTIONS are acknowledged to be 
superior to any on the market. The 
same is alsotrue of our HIVES and BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, of which we 
make all modern styles. OUR PRICES 

Sd will be found as low as thoseof any of 
our competitors, and in many cases low- 
er, and you are always sure of getting 
first-class goods. Wealso publish THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, a monthly 
magazine (Fifth year) at 50c. a year, in- 
valuable to beginners. Large illustrated 
catalogue and price-list free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. C0., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


ee W. MM. Gerrish. of East Notting- 
ham, N. H., is our Eastern agent. New 
England customers may save freight by pur- 
chasing of him. 


GOLDEN QUEENS 


F 7 My Bees are bred 
rom exas. For Business, 
as well as for Beauty and Gentleness. 

te Safe arrival and reasonable satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write for Price-List. 


Untested, $1.00—Tested, $1.50. 


J, 0. GIVEN ; LISEPN pms. 
10A26 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


T ARISE 


ry‘O SAY to the readers 
of the 








BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sel! 
—BEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1895, at the following 
prices : 


One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $700 
Five Colonies..... 3000 
Ten Colonies... 50 00 
1 untested queen. 100 
6 "7 queens 550 





12 ne Py 10 00 
1 tested een... $150 
9. eens. 400 


1 select tested queen 2 00 
3 % “ Queens 5 0C 
Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing.. 4 00 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 6 00 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 
—vU 


&@ Circular free, giving full particulars regard- 
ing the oe each class of Queens. 
ress 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


12A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 


j HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 


For Circulars, apply to CHAS. F. MoutH & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 
—SOUTHERN— 


Home of the Honey-Bee 


Where you can buy Queens, as good as the 
best—Warranted Purely Mated, and guaran- 
teed free from Paralysis. From either an Im- 
ported or a Straght 5-B. or Golden Mother—75 
cents each; 12 tor $7.50. Tested, $1.00 each; 
12 for $9.00. After June 1st, 50 cents each; 
12 for $4.00; Tested, 75 cents each, 12, $7.50. 

Good Breeders, $2.00 each; Straight 5-B. or 
* Faultless ’’ Queens, $2.50 each. Bees, 75c. 
per ib. Circular Free. Address, 


HUFSTEDLER BROS. 
10A26 CLARKSVILLE, TEX. 
Mention the American Bee Journas. 
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Abbott’s Space. | latest—‘inmest— Cheapest 









(=~ ‘I received the hives all right. I 
am well pleased with them. I believe it 
to be the best hive made. I had no 
trouble in putting them together; all fit 
nicely. I did not use asquare...... I am 
glad that you advised me to get this 
hive.” 

—Hannibal, Mo., May 13, 1895. 


t= Write for Circular. 


Emerson T, Abbott, 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


TESTED QUEENS 


Are usually sold for $2.00. I will explain why I wish to sell a few at less than that. As most 
of my readers know, Ire-queen my apiary each spring with young queens from the South 
This is done to do away with swarming. If done early enough it is usually successful. It wij 
be seen that the queens displaced by these young queens are never more than a year old : jp 
fact, they are Fine, Tested Italian Queens, RIGHT IN THEIR PRIME; yet,in order that they 
may move off quickly, and thus make room for the untested queens, they will be sold for on|; 
ONE DOLLAR. Or! willsend the Review for 1893 and one of these Queens for only $1.73 
For $2.00 I will send the REvIEw, the Queen and the book ** Advanced Bee-Culture.” “If any 
prefer the young, laying queens from the South, they can have them instead of the tested 
queens, at the same price. A discount on large orders for untested queens. Say how many 
are wanted, and a price will be made. Orders can be filled as soon as it is warm enough to 
handle bees and ship top rane with safety. Samples of REVIEW free. 


Please mention this Journal. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 


Seventeen Years Ago «= 
Dadants Foundation 


Was first offered for sale. The following parties keep it in stock and have kept 
it for years for sale. Why? Because they want to bandle only the best goods, and 
they say they get the best goods when they buy Dadant’s Foundation. 


S—S—S———___ 


| The “ St. Joe” Hive, 











Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Ills. 

C. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Chas. H. Green, Waukesha, Wis. 

Chas. Hertel, Freeburg, Ills. 

B. Kretchmer. Red Oak, lowa. 

Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, lowa. 

G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. 

James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N Y. 
Page & Lyon. New London, Wis. 

La. Bee-Keepers’ Supply Co., Donaldsonville, La. 
E. F. Quigley, Unionville, Mo. 


Is not such a steady trade a proof of real merit in the goods we sell ? 
We also make a specialty of Veils and Weil Stuffs of best quality. 


| G@.K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
| L. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa. 
C. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. 
E. C, Eaglesfield, Berlin, Wis. 
| Walter 8. Pouder. —~ 3 Ind 
E. T. Abbott, 8t. Joseph, Mo. 
J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama 

John Rey, Bast Saginaw, Mich. 

J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, lowa. 
Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 

Mrs. Jennie Atchley, Beeville, Texas. 





— 


Beeswax Wanted at All Times. 


+> 


Bee-keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. Samples of Foun- 
dation and Tulle FREE with circular. Instructions to beginners 
with circular. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Mention the American Bee Journal. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


Notice ! 


We beg to announce that we have completed arrangements with the Porters 
whereby we secure for this country the control of the sale of that very excellent 
and almost indispensable implement— 


E PORTER BEE-ESEAPE. 























It will be manufactured by the Porters, as formerly, but write to us for prices 
in both large and small quantities. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 
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